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Acrilan adds luxury in wash-and-wear sweaters and siwrts shirts 


Prize performance plus country-club luxury . . . that’s what you get here ! 
The sweater’s soft as down. The shirt hasn’t an itch to it. They’re smart 
enough for town . . . yet carefree enough to go right in the wash. Block 
the sweater? Not this one! Iron the shirt? Only if you insist! Quick to 
dry, firm about holding their shape, yet with plenty of “give” where 
it counts . . . that’s what this pair gets from 100% Acrilan acrylic fiber. 
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ROAD BIRDS. . . a series by Ethyl Corporation 


THE 



Nodding Nightingale 


You’ll recognize this Road Bird 
by his heavy eyelids and nodding 
head. He's usually found out late 
at night, half asleep at the 
wheel, and trying to make just a 
" few more miles . " 


THE 



Smart Bird 


doesn't try to do all his driv- 
ing in one day. He beds down for the night when he 
finds himself getting tired — or pulls off the road 
for a refreshing forty winks if he must go on. 

The Smart Bird also gets wide-awake engine per- 
formance. He uses premium gasoline. He knows premium 
gasoline has a higher octane rating. That means 
greater protection against "knock" .. .more available 
power for added driving pleasure. 


It's smart to use 
premium gasoline 
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CHICAGO BEARS' PULLBACK pains vaHape before San Kraniiseo 4Qers 
s.[»riiip tlie trap! Sjilit-second ihrills like this can't escape Ih'Il & IlowfU's fasl- 
slioiitinp 172-A Kx|)lonT. It's the onh twu-lens Siiitn inupazine camera in which 
viewhnder is ulnars in position witii lens! See Avhat yi»u pet! Get wliat you see! 


Fast-action movie-maker: instant 
loading, split-second lens change 


HONORkRT HClOEMt AWARD 1S5t 
TolirlU 11<.H,11 for ‘tTYenr* 
i>( I'ionesrin;: Contribuiinn^ 
In llii' Mol ion l‘icliircliiilu‘.tr> 


NO LOST MOTION LOADING OR SHOOTING! 

Loads in three secomi'. All you do is open camera, sliji in 
jire-ihreaded niapazine (left). Turret mounts two lenses 
witli iiiatchinp viewfinders. Finperlip rotation rolls and 
lucks new lens into position (right). Ne\er miss a scene! 


experience leads to Bell &llowcll 


PRECISION-TOOLED for Speed, accuracy. 
Five iiidividiiidly calibrated speeds include 
true slow motion. Never fear lieavy duly . . . 
scralcli-proof case guards delicate part'. For 
free hdder of facts, write to Ihdl ^ Howell, 
7161 McCormick Jloatl, Cldeago 4.5, lllinoi^. 


^ Sl'oRTS Il.i.esTBATED Sl'oBTS IixosTRAfHK I* piiblinhfl urtkl/ lijr TIME In'-i 'll Sin -V. .UifAiyiin Ity., r’Ai'cnffo II, III. I'riHlcil in Velum*- 3 

^ Si*pl*‘mln*r IJ, til.jo Knlrreti um mntlcr <il Ihf /'c"l Ufife at Chiniffv, III. .S'«6iif-ri;iliyn S'.Sa a yraf in und C'unaitu. Number 11 
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4 SCORCBOARD 
U EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


so FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
fiS COMING EVENTS 


69 THE 19TH HOLE 
72 PAT ON THE BACK 


16 SPECTACLE: RIDE, RANCHEROS! 

An annual festival brings sportsman riders from $6 states to southern 
California for a revival of an old Spanish colonial idea. Photographer Bob 
Landrv reports the event In Color. Text bp Barron Beshoar 

22 NASHUA & ARCARO: FIRST ALL THE WAY 

Swaps and Nashua met in (he great Match Race of 1955— and for Swaps 
rooters the result was like a sudden chilling downpour from blue skies. 
Whitney Tower feiis the story of the race and judges the ensuing argu- 
ment. With drawings by Artist C. W. Anderson and photographs by 
Mark Kauffman and Hy Peskin 


S2 DOGS STRANGE AND RARE 

Affenpinschers, Lhasa apsos, Brussels gn^ons 
and Ike Mexican hairless are among dogdom’s 
most unusual members. With four pages of 
pictures In Color 

62 POLO AT WINDSOR 

The Duke was on the playt'ng field, the Queen 
was in the stands, and everybody had a royal 
time at the Ascot Week tournament 


27 MR. FITZ’S STORY 

Nashua’s famed trainer. Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, gives his own account 
of how Nashua was trained for the race 

30 THE ELEVEN BEST ELEVENS 

Siraight from September’s practice ^etds, Herman Hickman sends his 
pick of the nation's top college football team.i. H'^ith player reports, sched- 
ules and coaches' comments 

36 CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: BUD WILKINSON 

The country’s most successful teacher of football discourses with Joan 
Flynn Dreyspool on the problems, philosophy and fun of his rewarding job 

40 BOBBY JONES’S GRAND SLAM 

As the U.S. Amateur Golf Championship opens, Herbert Warren Wind 
looks back 25 years to another Amateur which climaxed the remarkable 
achievement of a remurkable man— and Bobby Junes adds hie own com- 
ments in two pages of album pictures 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: What should 
he done to stop the falling off in attendance 
at baseball games? 

46 Baseball: Robert Creamer listens to Char- 
ley Dressen tell a story about Billy Martin’s 
temper and what Chuck thinks of the Amer- 
ican League pennant contenders 

49 Keep in the Pink: How to take care of that 
all-too-common injury, a sprained ankle 

61 Tip from the Top: Peter Tho.mson points 
out the importance of the position of the head 

66 Matchwit Puzzle: Si’s specialty: the duet 
with the dictionary 


COVER: Bud Wilkinson 

Photograph by A. Y. Owen 

If Bud Wilkin.son continues to win football games at his pre.sent rate — a 
shade better than nine wins for every loss -he can retire from the game 
with the most successful record ever compiled. In seven years at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma his teams have won an astounding 73 games, have 
produced 18 All-Americas, have never lost in their conference and have 
taken four out of five bowl games. This year Herman Hickman feels that 
the Sooners have the best chance among the top Eleven Elevens to go un- 
defeated {page SO). Wilkinson ha-s no comment about that, but he doe.s 
have plenty to say about football in an SI Conversation Piece {page S6) 

AcknOwIadgnrar'Ti on page dS 



IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

CONVERSATION PIECE; SUBJECT; ARCHIE MOORE 

TN* old mastor’s stratocy for boatina; Rocky Marciano, oxplalnod In words by Archia 
himaolf and In lllu«tration« daalcnod to help the viewer follow the flaht 


FOOTBALL IN THE FAR WEST 

In the firet of e aorloe of roalonal roporte, Herman Hickman telesraphe an 
evaluation of tho teams. Plue a UCL.A-M ARYLAND preview IN COLOR 


up-to-the minute 
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SCOREBOARD A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 

RECORD BREAKERS 


• Bill Whedon, unknown 28-year'old Farmington, Conn, 
amateur whose greatest ambitions were "to hold 13 spades in 
bridge and make hole-in-one in golf,” got two aces in first nine 
holes in opening round of Insurance City Open at Wethers- 
field (Conn.) Country Club for PGA recognized tournament 
record. # Col. Horace A. Hanes, who zoomed North Ameri- 
can F-IOO-C Super Sabre at incredible 8.32 mph last Aug. 20 at 
Edwards AFB, Calif., was announced a.s official holder of new 
level-flight world speed standard, at Philadelphia. Old record: 
755 mph. #Audun Boysen, slender Norwegian middle-distance 


star, raced 1,000 meters in 2:19 to break own world mark at 
Gothenburg, Sweden, set olT ra.sh of world track records in 
European meets. Other record breakers this week: Poland’s 
Jerszy Chromik, who roamed over 3,000-meter steeplechase 
course in 8:41.2 at Brno, Czechaslovakia ; Lars Hindman, 
Swedish heel-and-toe specialist, who stepped off five miles in 
34:49.8 to surpa.s.s own walking standard at Gothenburg. • 
Johnny Allen, Fori Worth, Tex. daredevil, roared his stream- 
lined red and silver motorcycle at 191 mph, fa.stest speed ever 
recorded by two-wheeler, over Utah’s Bonneville Salt Flats. 


BASEBALL 

Cleveland Indians began drive down 
American League homestretch, swept three 
straight from Chicago after losing series 
opener, edged into precarious half-game 
lead overNew York Yankees, dropped White 
Sox to third place, 114 games ofT pace. Indi- 
ans took two from Baltimore as Herb 
Score won his 14th game (5-1), fanned 13 
to bring total to 209, became first major 
league rookie .since Grover Cleveland .Alex- 
ander in 1911 to .strike out more than 200 
batters in sea.son. Orioles’ Hector (Skinny) 
Brown matched Score after relieving Bill 
Wight in first, pitched eight hitless innings. 
While Sox beat Boston twice 7-5, 4-2, 
celebrated arrival in Cleveland with 8-1 
win on Jack Harshman’s four-hitler, hot 
bat of Outfielder .Minnie Minoso. Cleve- 
land picked itself up, battered Chicago 6-1 
behind top-notch pitching of Early Wynn, 
two home run.s by Larry Doby, tripped 
stumbling Sox 5-3, 5-3 in Sunday double- 
header on pitching of Boh Lemon, Mike 
Garcia and star reliever Ray Narleski, 
extra-base hitting of Ralph Kiner, A1 Ro- 
sen and A1 Smith. 

New York Yankees, hopeful of gaining 
ground at expense of tailenders, split pair 
with Kansas City, celebrated return of 
holler-guy Billy (The Kid) Martin from 
Army service with 4 2 win over Wa-shington 
as Whitey Ford hurled one-hitter for 16th 
will, .Mickey Mantle hit .36th homer, Yfar- 
tin (installed as regular shortstop) got two 
hits. Senators came from behind to beat 
Yankees 10-5 but New Y'orkers snapped 
back to win third game 8-3 a-s Mantle hit 
homer No. 37. Boston Red Sox recov'ered 
from double loss to Chicago, took three 
straight from Baltimore 8-3, 2-1, 5-4 with 
as.sislance from 41-year-o|d relief pitcher 
Ellis Kinder and 37-year-old Ted Wil- 
liam.s, who hit 26th and 27th home runs, to 
lag four games behind leaders. 

Brooklyn Dodgers stretched National 
I.ieague lead to comfortable 14 games over 
Milwaukee, needed any combination of six 
to clinch pennant after winning two out of 
three from Braves, three straight from la.st- 
place Pittsburgh. 

New York Giants dropped 5-3 game to 
Philadelphia, won next two 3-2, 7-4 to 
move back into third place, one percentage 
point ahead of Phillies, but Manager Leo 
Durochcr suspended Johnny Anionelli 
(21-game winner last year, 1116 this year) 
for insubordination after irked pitcher re- 
sented removal from game. Chicago Cubs’ 
lanky Ernie Hank.s smacked his 40th home 
run, set major league record for shortstops 
but couldn’t raise his team out of sixth 
place. 


Frank Lane, blustering Chicago White 
Sox general manager and onetime college 
ba.sketball and football official, was fined 
$500 by Commissioner Ford Prick for 
“conduct unbecoming a ba.seball official 
and u.sing profane language” after he un- 
leashed full-throated blast at umpiring dur- 
ing Chicago-Boston game, was ordered to 
make public apology to American League 
President Will Harridge and White Sox 
fans. Laneapologizedasdirecled; threedays 
later did some more umpire criticizing dur- 
ing Chicago-Cleveland game: “I have al- 
ways maintained that spectators should 
not. be allowed on the playing field . . . 
and Mr. |Bill) Summers was in that class 
tonight.” 

HORSE RACING 

Nashua, William Woodward Jr.'s hand- 
some bay colt, surged out of starting gate, 
never looked Iwiier as he hustled all way 
under masterful ride by Eddie Arcaro to 
whip California-bred Swaps, his Kentucky 
Derby conqueror, by big lengths in 
$100,000 match race at Washington Park, 
Chicago [set page &i). 

Swoon’s Son.. smooth-striding colt owned 
by E. Gay Drake, sprinted into early lead, 
maintained fast front-running pace to score 
easy victory in six-fuHong $147,845 Wash- 
ington Park Futurity, pushed year's earn- 
ings to healthy $221,120 tops among na- 
tion’s 2-yoar-olds. 

(’lifford Mooers’ Tratfic Judge, runner- 
up to Nashua and Swaps in recent races, had 
capable Eddie Arcaro aboard, responded 
nobly with brilliant three-length triumph 
in $30,250 Ventnor Turf Stakes at Atlantic 
City. N.J. 

Park Dandy, 16 to 1 long shot, got smart 
ride from Bob Ussery but had to outgame 
Marked Game in thrilling stretch run to 
capture $46,150 Buckeye Handicap at Ran- 
dall Park, North Randall, Ohio. 

.Miss Todd. California’s leading 2-year- 
old filly, held off fast finishing Snoop to win 
by ■■'.i length in $29,970 Del Mar Debutante 
at Del Mar, Calif. 

BOXING 

Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson, windmilling 
Rockaway Beach, N.Y. heavyweight, baf- 
fled over-the-hill Ezzard Charles with long 
lefts and jigtime dance steps, nearly floored 
weary ex-champion with blistering lOlh- 
round attack, won unanimous decision in 
TV fight at Cleveland. Jackson. $10,000 
richer after second victory over Charles, 
admitted: “I don’t want to fight. I fight 
because there's nothing else I can do.” 

Robert Cohen of France floored clutch- 
ing Willie Toweel twice in second, once in 
10th, barely weathered strong comeback 


by challenger in late rounds to gain draw, 
retained his world bantamweight title be- 
fore 30,000 at Johannesburg. 

Eduardo Lausse. hard-hitting Argentine 
middleweight, clobbered Kid Gavilan, who 
now dances better than he fights, for 12 
rounds, earned decision at Buenos Aires. 

Gov. George M. Leader signed into law 
new Pennsylvania boxing code giving Jim 
Crowley’s State Athletic Commi.ssion ‘‘le- 
gal tools to make boxing clean sport rather 
than crooked bu.sines.s,” promptly lifted 
114-(iay ban triggered by investigation of 
Harold Johnson-Julio Mederos fight May 
6 iSI. May 30). 

SAILING 

Mario Capioof Iialy piled up 7,242 points 
with his Portorose in five races to win 
world Snipe championship at Santander, 
Spain. U.S. team of Harry .Allen of West- 
port, Conn, and Terry Whiltemore of Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., aboard Caiiuio Vi. gained 
two victories but lost chance for title when 
broken mast forced boat out of second rai-e. 

Tom Allen, 24-year-old Navy corpsman 
from Buffalo, N.Y., outskippered all ri- 
vals, captured Lightning (jla.ss Interna- 
tional crown for second straight year on 
Lake Pontchartrain at New Orleans. 

Toni Monetli, perl 18-year-old Man- 
ha.ssct Bay Yacht Club youngster who has 
been around boats .since knee-high to jib, 
sailed off with North American women’s 
championship and Adams Trophy, gave 
Ix)ng Island its .seventh win in past nine 
years, at Rye, N.Y. 

HUNTING 

Governors Ruberl F. Kennon of Louisi- 
ana, .Allan Shivers of Texas and Joe Foss 
of South Dakota made good use of single 
bullets, bagged high-bounding antelope 
with first shots to lead four-man team (only 
Gov. J. Bracken Lee of Utah missed) to 
victory in annual one-shot antelope hunt 
at Lantler, Wyo. Dr. A. M. Lyninger of 
Denver hit jackpot, got two antelope 
when bullet passed through one animal 
and struck another. 

HARNESS RACING 

.Scott Frost, California’s long-striding 3- 
year-old bay son of Hoot Mon. quickly 
moved to front under strong drive by dour 
little Joe O'Brien, trotted home two 
lengths ahead of old rival Galophone to 
win $73,840 Yonkers Futurity (richest in 
night harness-racing history) at Yonkers, 
N.Y., boosted 1955 winnings to all-time 
high of $119,651.80, brought -some solace 
to West Coasters still mourning defeat of 
their Swap.s. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Lawrence B. Sheppard, wealthy 57-ycar> 
old shoe manufacturer, paid out record 
$500,000 to Meadowlands Farm’s Delvin 
Miller for 15-year-old standard-bred stal- 
lion Adios. sire of many pacing champions. 
Sheppard already owns Hoot Mon, 1947 
Hambletonian winner who sired trotter 
Scott Frost, will get stud fee of $5,000 for 
each at bis Hanover (Pa.) Shoe Farms. 

Pronto Don, lO-year-oId sorrel gelding 
who earned record-breaking $332,000 for 
Hayes Fair Acres, got well-deserved rest, 
was formally retired by owners at Du 
Quoin, 111. 

FOOTBALL 

Cleveland Browns, badly in need of quar- 
terback after losing three of four exhibi- 
tion games, found one: Otto Graham, nine- 
year veteran who "retired” after leading 
Browns to 1954 pro title. Said Business- 
man Graham: "My return is for this sea- 
son only— that’s positive.” 

SOCCER 

Wolverhampton Wanderers, back home 
after suffering two defeats in Moscow, 
treated 40,000 spectators to tremendou.s 
show of power, trampled Cardiff 9-1 in 
English League first division match at 
Cardiff, Wales. Forty-six league matches 
produced 182 goals, were watched by 
930,000 dedicated fans. 

MOTORBOATING 

Don Baldaccini. 21-year-old Miami, Fla. 
motor dealer who specializes in speed (SI, 
Aug. 29), conquered rough water, pow- 
ered his way to victories in B stock hydro 
and BU runabout classes but had to share 
top honors with Billy Schumacher, 12- 
year-old Seattle schoolboy, who beat Bal- 
daccini for AU crown and also captured 
JU title in APBA national stock outboard 
championships at Devils Lake, Ore. 


MILEPOSTS 

HONORED— Steve Nagy, barrel-chested De- 
troit cabinetmaker, ABC doubles and all- 
events champion in 1952, All-Star singles 
titleholder this year; and Sylvia Wene, 27- 
year-old Philadelphian who ended Marion 
Ladewig’s five-year reign as All-Star wom- 
en's singles champion; named Bowlers of 
Year, Nagy for second time, by Bowling 
Writers Association, at Miami, Fla. 

RETIRED Lester (Silver Fox) Patrick, 72, 
hockey star, longtime New York Rangers’ 
manager, played or managed 15 clubs in 
Stanley Cup finals, selected for hockey’s 
Halt of Fame in 1947; at Victoria, B.C. 
Patrick sold majority interest in his Vic- 
toria Cougars of Western Hockey League 
to his sons, Murray and Lynn, and group 
of businessmen. 

DIED— Jack F. Mahan. 57, onetime Texas 
A&M star fullback (1919-20), football of- 
ficial, member of U.S. Olympic track and 
field team in 1920; of drowning, while on 
fishing trip, at Gainesville, Tex. 

DIED— Lawrin, 20, upset winner of 1938 
Kentucky Derby, first of Eddie Arcaro's 
five Derby winners; of heart ailment, at 
Kansas City. 



OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACINO 

HERSCHEL BUCHANAN. Shravcpcrt, La.. AAA IDO- 
m. late modvl stock car race, in ]:S0;I4.68, in 1955 
Ford Thunderbird. St. Paul. 

FRANK MUNDY, Atlanta. Ga.. AAA 100-m. tale model 
Slock car race, in 1:23:20.05. Du Quoin, III. 

ERNIE McAFEE. Beverly Hills, Calif., modified cars 
over 1.500 ce., in 3-llter Ferrerl Monza, wllh 74.2 mph 
avg. speed, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

BASEBALL 

CINCINNATI, over Washington, O.C., 10-4, American 
Legion jr. championship, SI. Paul. 


DEAN MAKAFFEY, Salem. Ore.. EU runabout title. 

DON BENSON, Seattle. A stock hydro title. 

BILL HOLLOWAY. Tipp City. Ohio, 0 slock hydro title. 

MOTORCYCLING 

BRAD ANDRES, Sen Diego. Calif., 100-m. nail, speed- 
way championsnip, in 1:04:51.16 (new record). Lang- 
horne. Pa. 

POLO 

OAKBROOK, over Meadowbrook. 10-6. Nalional Open 
llrst round game. Hinsdale. III. 


CHRIS CHRISTENSEN. 6 round TKO over Gene 
Poirier, welterweights. New York. 

RALPH DUPAS and LEONARD GAINES. lO-round 
draw, lightweights, Oakland, Calif. 

CARMELO COSTA, 10-round Split decision over 
Bobby Bell, featherweights. New York. 

TEDDY (Red Top) DAVIS, 10-round split decision 
over Paul Jorgensen, teatherwelghls, Houston, Tex. 


FOOTBALL 

(Natl. Football League exhibitions) 

Chi. Bears 45— Wash. 10 Phila. 24— Green Bay 10 
Oeir- 24 Pitts. 0 ‘ 

L.A 38-Cleve. 21 
(Canadian pro foolball) 

Calgary IS — Winnipeg 13 
Montreal 34— Ottawa 22 


HARNESS RACING 

SABOTEUR' 330.000 Castleton Farm Slake, in Straight 
heals, Du Quoin, ill, Wayne Smart, driver. 

BUCKEYE: $30,000 McMahon Memorial Stake, in 
Straight heats, Ou Quoin. IN. Jimmy Fitzpatrick, driver. 


HORSE RACING 

SEARCHING: $28,725 Vagrancy Handicap (Isl div. 

7 I., by lengths, in 1:23 3/5, Aqueduct, N.Y. Conn 
McCieary up. 

TALORA. $28,725 Vagrancy Handicap (2nd div.) by 
3/4 length, in 1:24 3/5. Aqueduct, N.Y. Hank Mo- 
reno up. 


SAILING 

BUZ2Y It, owned by Bryen Newkirk and skippered by 
Bill Gooderham. North American S-meter champion- 
ship. Bellingham, Wash. 

ROYAL CANADIAN YACHT CLUB. National Sears Cup 
jr. championship, with 43 pis., Boolhbay Harbor, Me. 

SHOOTING 

(Natl. Skeel Shooting championships, Waterford. Mich.) 
MRS. CAROLA MANDEL. Chicago, women's all-gauge 
championship, in shooiofi; women's 20-gauge title, 
with 100. 

ROBERT B. RATH, WInnelka, III., men's over-all 
championship, with 540 of 550; sub small-gauge title, 
in shootoR. 

MRS. ALPHONSE RAGLAND. Dallas, women’s over- 
all championship, with 522 of 550. 

FRED ALFORD, Dallas, sr. championship, with 246 of 
250. 

MAJ. V. J. L. ROTH. FI. Lee, Va.. high-gun title, with 
100. 

ALEX KERR. Beverly Hills. Calif., all-gauge, in shoot- 
oR ; small-gauge title, with 100. 

ALEX KERR, Beverly Hills, and ANDY LAIRD, Stock- 
ton. Calif., small-gauge 2-man title, with 196 of 200. 
MINER CLIETT. Childersburg. Ala., jr. title, with 96 
of 100. 

EO DOUGHERTY, Holyoke, Mass., sr. ZO gauge title, in 
ShootoR, 

GEORGE HESS. Wayne. Mich., sub srs. 20-gauge, with 
98 of 100. 

BEN OlORIO, Utica. N.Y.. 20-gauge, in shootoR. 

(Nall. RiRe and Pistol Championships, Cape Perry, Ohio) 
ARTHUR E. COOK. Washtneton, D.C.. 22 caliber inti, 
free rifle championship, wiln 1,147 of 1,200. 


HORSESHOE PITCHING 

GLEN RIFFLE, Dayton. Ohio, over Floyd Toole. In 
playoR. Nall. AAU championship. Little Rock, Aik. 


SOARING 

LT. DAVID McMAY. Vienna AFB. Ohio. One-Design 
Sailplane Regatta, in Schwelzer 1-26, Elmira. N.Y. 


HURLING 

WEXFORD, over Galway, 22-14, All-Ireland sr. cham- 
pionship. Dublin. 

MOTORBOATING 

^APBA Natl. Stock outboard championships. Devils Lake, 

'^'^RON LOOMIS, Bakersfield. Calif., CU runabout title. 
PAUL WOODROFFE. Salem. Ore., DU runabout title. 


SOFTBALL 

ANDREWS AFB. over Berksdale AFB. 1-0, WAF world- 
wide title, Elgin AFB. Fla. 

TENNIS 

DARLENE HARD. Montebello. Calif., over Barbara 
Breil, 9-7, fr-1, Maidstone Club singles. East Hamp- 
ton, N.Y. 
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VICTOR E. ANDERSON 


JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

What should he done 
to stop the falling off 
of attendance at baseball 
games? (asked at the 
governors’ conference 
in Chicago) 



“Prohibit the inten- 
tional base on balls. 
When a great slugger 
comes to bat and is 
passed I feel cheated. 
I've paid to see him 
hit. Clubs could have gate prizes to boost 
attendance. In addition to ladies' day, the>' 
could al.so have special days when the rest 
of the family would be admitted free.” 


JOHN r. SIMMS 

Governor of Now Mexico 


“First, spread the big 
leagues around. Why 
should big league ba.se- 
ball be the monopoly 
of the East? The ma- 
jors must also help the 
minors. We've got a lot of good minor 
league club.s, but they’re folding. They get 
little backing from the top. We're loyal to 
our teams but we need help." 



AVERELL HARRIMAN 


JOSEPH B. JOHNSON 


FRED HALL 



"Most major and mi- 
nor learns are having 
real trouble with this 
probleiT). They should 
only televise games 
away from home. And 
games should not be televised into minor 
league territory. Inadequate parking facil- 
ities and poor transportation make attend- 
ance at a game an ordeal." 



“I wouldn't change the 
game an iota. Look 
how frequent changes 
in football rules have 
confused the fans. 
Stop trying to dignify 
the game. I like an occasional rhubarb. 
They are part of the game. Also, something 
must be done to keep television from hurt- 
ing attendance." 



"My gripe is about the 
length of the games. A 
game used to be played 
in under two hours. 
Now it often will take 
three hours. Long dou- 
ble-headers are particularly boring. A busy 
man can slip away from his work for no 
more than a couple of hours. Why not 
seven-inning games in double-headers?” 


JOE FOSS 


ROBERT F. KENNON 


PAUL PATTERSON 



South Dakota 


"The game is perfect. 
Witness the exciting 
race in the American 
League. But the ma- 
jors should move west 
and south. Look at 
Kansas City. It doesn’t have a winning 
team, but attendance is tops. We’re trying 
to gel the N.Y. Giants into the Twin Cities. 
We’ll triple their attendance.’’ 


Governor of LouUlana 


“The game itself is per- 
fect. It’s marvelous 
the way players lime 
their moves. But clubs 
should try some show- 
manship. Dress the 
game up. Why not club songs similar to 
college songs? And nostalgic mu.sic between 
innings. Why not tell the fans some high- 
light of each player as he comes to bat?” 



Govornor of Oreton 


“The players should 
be made to appreciate 
that the crowds like 
nothing more than 
hustle. When they are 
lackadaisical on the 
field it makes the game dull. Hustle is the 
one thing that will keep up interest. Also, 
it is proper for cities to improve parking 
facilities through taxation." 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





FRANK J. LAUSCHE 

Governor of Ohio 


"Do not allow games 
to drug. K«*ei) ihf play- 
ers moving. Games 
used to be played in an 
hour and i50 minutes. 
A limilalion must be 
pla<-t'<l on TV to enaliie the minors to sur- 
vive. The majors are making money, f'm 
definitely of the belief that frills like gate 
prizes will ultimately hurt baseball." 



EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

Governor of Colorado 


"First, eliminate the 
bonus player. These 
kids would be of more 
service to the minor 
leagues and to them- 
selves than they are to 
the major clubs. Second, let the majors 
take over the farm clubs. At the end of each 
.season, the learns that finish last should 
have the first pick in the draft.” 



ROBERT E. SHYLIE 



NEXT WEEK: 

In a free-for-all between 
Rocky Marciano, the 
heavyweight champion, 
and Lou Thesz, wrestling 
champion, who would win? 


BOWLERS 


B THIS ENTIRELY 
NEW KIND OF BALL CAN 


BOOST ANYBODY’S SCORE! 


Now Ebonite — inventors of the modern howling ball — have 
pioneered another great advance in bowling! Now Ebonite 
scientists have discovered the long-.sougbt secret of perfect ball 
COi^TROL — and built it into the most unusual ball you've ever 
u'on u ith! 

It’s called the Ebonite TORNADO. From the moment you pick 
it up anil send it winging down the alley to high scores, you’ll 
know that howling-ball design has entered a new era. You'll 
tltrill to the glove-like fit . . . superb control . . . amazing balance 
. . . and magic scoring poiver of your custom-fitted Ebonite 
TORN.VDO. For this unique new hall improves the beginner’s 
game, adds to the expert's score, heljis anybody bowl far better 
— right away! 

FIRST REAL ADVANCE IN FIFTY YEARS HELPS 
YOUR GAME THESE 3 IMPORTANT WAYS: 


1 BETTER FIT! 

BETTER BALANCE! BETTER ACCURACY!] 

! _ ! \V vy ,9 o 

C iti C 



1 2 3 

1 I ' 



CUSTOM-FITTED — Your fin- 
ger span, your bowling grip 
are ju^t as individual as 
your fingerprints! Thai’s 
why your Ebonite dealer 
takes your grip-fit on the 
exclusive Ebonizer, then 
custom-drills your Ebonite 
TORNADO for the perfect 
grip that’s yours alone! 


FLOAT-TESTED — Old-fash- 
ioned bowling balls are 
frequently unbalanced by 
drilling finger grips. But 
every Ebonite TORNADO 
is pre-compensated for drill- 
ing . . . fioaled in quick 
sifter to determine the one 
right spot for finger grips. 
And what a difference per- 
fect balance makes in your 
CONTROL! 


AMAZING FINISH — Just as 
a scientific tire tread grips 
the road, the special scien- 
fi^c finish of Ebonite’s 
TORNADO grips the alley 
with “magnetic” traction, 
stays on the course you 
give it, blasts the pins with 
explosive force. Then — 
the TORNADO ricochets 
to grab more pins and 
throw them. That’s why it 
carries far more wood than 
ordinary balls! 


5 -YEAR GUARANTEE! 
ONLY $2395 

EBOHITE 




in 2 brilliant NEW colors ... at slight extra cost. 


GET FITTED TO AN EBONITE BOWL BETTER OVERNIGHT 

EBONITE CO.. NEWTON 64, MASS. 
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One oil 

GUARANTEES 

to stop 

sticking valves; 
cut 

engine "ping" 


Auto engines today are subject to 
much greater pressures and higher 
speeds. This means that motor oii 
must provide greater detergency, 
higher film strength than ever before 
to reduce destructive engine ''ping”, 
prevent sticking hydraulic valve 
lifters and minimize wear. 

Today refiners are using chemical ad- 
ditives in their oils to meet this need. 
Yet car manufacturers and refiners 
both agree that additives are con- 
sumed in service — may even be re- 
duced below safe limits after only a 
few hundred miles of stop-and-go 
driving around town. 

But Macmillan does not rely on addi- 
tives alone. Macmillan begins with a 
special crude oil from one certain 
area, in which natural detergency and 
exceptional film strength are part of 
the oil itself. 

These qualities cannot be used up in 
service. So, RING-FREE Xtra Heavy 
Duty gives you double and continuous 
protection from oil change to oil 
change. 

Don’t depend on oils that rely solely 
on additives to protect your engine 
right through to the next oil change. 
Of all nationally distributed motor 
oils, RING-FREE Xtra Heavy Duty 
alone guarantees to reduce destruc- 
tive engine “ping” and prevent hy- 
draulic valve lifters from sticking. 


Ask for Macmillan 
RING-FREE Xtra Heavy Duty 
Motor Oil— Only 45<^ a Quart 


At Independent 
Stations and 
Car Dealers 


Macmillan 
Petroleum Corp.. 

630 West Sixth St.. Los Angeles 14 



MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


W Hb'N" Swaps beat Nashua last May in the Kentucky 
Derby and then returned, as planned, to California — 
with further meetings between the two great 3-yoar-olds 
unscheduled and unpromised— it looked as if the Derby 
would be the only conclusive test of this year’s 3-year-old 
supremacy. 

The Derby was a great race. But it did not seem to be the 
proper end to a story. The second 
chapter is the matchless match 
race reported in this issue. Few 
.sports events have so captured 
the sports world’s imagination. 

Fewer have so richly rewarded it. 

After the Derby the need for 
another race between Swap.s and 
Nashua was as clear as its likeli- 
hood cloudy; after the Derby, 

Sports Illustrated (May 23} 
cited the fact that both colts 
were to be .stabled in Chicago 
this summer and sugge.sted simply that they meet again 
there. 

In the June 13 issue SI announced the match race as an 
August 6 actuality at Washington Park. As it turned out, 
the complications which surround an event of this scope 
changed the date. The story otherwise, despite denials, re- 
mained true. 

After the race, Ben Lindheimer, executive director of 
Wa.shington Park and The Jockey Guild's “1955 Man of 
the Year,” was talking with Si's Whitney Tower. “At the 
contemplation stage of the race,” he said, “Sports Illus- 
trated showed a compelling desire to bring about a contest 
everyone knew would be a credit to both sport and racing. 
Your magazine was, in fact, the spearhead. 

“The race was above all in the public interest and I would 
have swum two rivers to bring it off. Sports Illustrated was 
in constant contact with me and the other principals, and 
through its editorial impact contributed greatly to an event 
which, speaking very personally, will remain as the most 
pleasant racing memory that 1 po.ssess.'' 

I feel sure that everyone who recognizes the best in sport 
shares a most pleasant memory with Ben Lindheimer. 


BEN LINPHEIMCR 




For BACK-TO-CAMPUS 


■ ■ ■ 







Bottoms up to McGregor and DuPont for 
Quilon-luxury leather suede you can 
send to a neighborhood dry cleaner' 
Water-repellent too! Quilon Suede 
Blouse. $25.00-The shirt? William Tell, the 
cozy shirt. $1 1.95. Frosted Flannel Slack, 
lOOx wool- $16.95. Above— that fabulous 
Normandy Suede leisure coat- $47.95 


Look to M^^GREGOR 
QUILON SUEDE 

for Fashions in Leather 
with the '55 University Look! 



GlSCi®E' 




Also Soy-Sifed, Boy Priced el better stores everywhere, or write McGregor Soortswear. 303 Fifth Aversue, New York 16, N Y. 



94.4 PROOF • 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN • GORDON'S DRY GIN CO.. LTD., LINDEN. N. J. 
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See the Contax-^at leading dealers. Write for Booklet SC 


CONTAX 


Fast action poses no problem for the 
Conlax. Ils famed Zeiss lenses and shutter 
speeds lo l/12.''(Uh of a second produce 
needle-sharp pictures of strikinj: clarily — 
in color or black-and-white . . . .Also takes 
pictures indoors in ordinary artificial light. 
long-distanceielephoioshols.closc-upsloS". 

Simple, easy to operate. Gives you 36 
pictures on one load of film— and you can 
change film in broad daylight. A real ad- 
vantage at sporting events. 

CARL ZEISS. INC., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


r 



i^our beautiftil new trap ranges and 
skect tieki-s with all equipment available 
— S. \V. "Sehe" Seyhokl presiding. 
And add superb surroundings and 
the gracious life America’s leading 
resort hotel affords. 


Ii7//T£ SULPHUR SPRINGS 
WEST yiRGL\[.i 
E. TKl M AN W KICHT 
Vut-Prtsiiienl and Central .Manager 


Or Iiiguirc of Greenbrier orhcci in New York. 5KS P.lih Avenue, JU 6-5500 
Boston. 73 Tremont Street. LA 3-4497 . Chicago. 77 VV. Washington Street. RA 6-0625 
Washington, Investment Building, RE 7-2642 • Toronto. HO Richmond Street, West, EM 3-2693 
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Its that aniaziiip’ purple motor oil 


PURPLE ROYAL I TRITON 


Amkrica’s KINEST MOTOR OIL IS Specifically 

compounded to meet the greater responsibility 

put on oil by the new, higher compression 

engines. It actually exceeds car manufacturers’ 

specifications. Purple Royal Triton. 

now in new all-weather 5-20 and 10-50 grades 

at new car ilealer.s and service stations 

throughout the U.S. and Canada 

and Union 76 Service Stations in the Vi'est. 


UNION OIL COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


Overture to football’s opera • Hurricane to Ezzard the 
Blizzard • Investment in the sea • Exams for the men in 
stripes • Packaged riposte for golfers • The Dutch seals 


DEWY DAWN, I95S 

AT 5:40 a.m. bright lights began to 
Xx go on in the bare and Spartan cu- 
bicles of Jeff House, the University of 
Oklahoma’s athletic dormitory. A stu- 
dent manager moved from room to 
room, kicking at double-decker bunks 
and bawling cheerfully, and two by 
two the school’s regiment of tanned, 
burr-headed, flat-bellied football play- 
ers climbed out of bed and straggled, 
yawning, out into the cool dawn. 
They walked past the vast and shad- 
owy stadium and into a harshly 
lighted, hospital-white locker room. 
Silently, sleepily, they got into pads, 
scrimmage suits and cleats and went 
outside again to the wet grass of a 
practice field. 

Two assistant managers walked to- 
ward them fugging a huge vat filled 
with a purple eye-opener— a mixture 
of grape and lime juice. The players 
dipped in with paper cups. Coach Bud 
Wilkinson watched and shuddered 
slightly. “A terrible color to look at in 
the morning,” he muttered. ‘‘We used 
to have orange juice but the players 
said it didn’t sit well on their stom- 
achs. So we got them this stuff. Why 
they like it, I don’t know.” Then, 
raising his voice, he called: ‘‘All right, 
come on fellows, let’s circle up.” The 
players gathered around him. 

At Norman, Okla., as at colleges big 
and small all over the U.S.— at Penn, 
UCLA, SMU, Centre, Montana State, 
Nebraska, William and Mary — the 
1955 football season was beginning. 
The great autumn riddle was begin- 
ning too— even though baseball still 
claimed the limelight and even though 
football’s young braves were simply 


launching their two-week preseason 
training. Hundreds of newspapers and 
millions of fans were immediately 
moved to speculate: who would be left 
on top (see page 30 for Herman Hick- 
man’s Eleven Elevens) by Thanks- 
giving Day? 

But most of the talk on the Okla- 
homa practice field was terse and tech- 
nical; toil was the order of the day. 
‘‘W'hack that forearm in there. Arch 
that back. Keep those feet working. 
Chug, chug, chug,” cried Assistant 
Coach Gomer Jones, driving his line- 
men. His voice remained surprisingly 
gentle (‘‘It doesn’t help a boy to swear 
at him"). Wilkinson himself went into 
amazing detail. “We want you to take 
the ball with the right hand under 
it, not alongside it like we did it 


Nashua upset favored Swaps in the match 
race. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers, rallying after a 
weak spell in late August, picked up their 
winning way.s again, expected to clinch the 
National League pennant sometime this 
week. 

I.eo Durocher, meanwhile, was presented 
fresh proof this was 1955, the year the 
Giants lost the pennant. When Johnny 
Antonelli, star left-hander of the 1954 
world champions, showed a reluctance to 
give way to a relief pitcher in Philadelphia, 
Durocher suspended him from the team, 
sent him home to New York. 

Ernie Banks, slender sophomore shortstop 
of the Chicago Cubs, swung his modern, 
buggy-whip bat (only 31 ounces) against a 
modern, jack-rabbit baseball, watched it 
disappear into the left field catwalk at 
Wrigley Field for his 40th home run of the 


last year,” he told his quarterbacks. 

Linebackers practiced running back- 
ward. Halfbacks took hand-offs and 
drove into the line, concentrating on 
keeping their eyes front— to check 
their awareness, an assistant coach 
stood before them and asked them, 
after every play, how many fingers he 
had held up. Guards smacked, again 
and again, into a charging machine, 
sending echoes bouncing off the walls 
of the empty stadium. The sun grew 
hot. By 8:30, when the squads of 
players trotted once around the field 
and then back to the locker room, the 
temperature was in the 90s and their 
shirts were soaked with sweat. “That,” 
said Quarterback Jimmy Harris, "will 
hold us— until after lunch.” 

continued on next page 


year, breaking a record for shortstops. The 
great Honus Wagner in his best year with 
Pittsburgh (1908) hit just 10. 

Gunnar Nielsen of Denmark and Laszio 
Tabori of Hungary reeled off two races in 
times that would have been hailed with 
headlines a few years ago, rated instead 
only a few brief and buried paragraphs for 
their feats, further pointed up the fact that 
distances from 800 to 3,000 meters would be 
the feature events of the 1956 Olympic 
track program. Nielsen’s now pedestrian 
time for 1,500 meters: 3:43. Tabori’sin the 
mile: 4:03.6. 

Swoon’s Son. a stretch-running Chicago 
colt with five straight victories and the fat- 
test bank roll in the ^-year-old division 
($129,715), added another victory and 91,- 
405 more dollars to his collection by win- 
ning the Washington Park Futurity, estab- 
lished him.self a.s the horse to beat for the 
2-year-old-of-the-year title. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

eonlhnird from page 13 

DRESSING-ROOM CONVERSATION 

W HKN Ezzarcl Charles was cham- 
pion of the world. Tommy (Hur- 
ricane i Jackson was a spindly 17-year- 
old w’ho used to hide from the other 
kids in Rockaway Reach, K.Y. because 
they were always “throwing me in the 
sticker bushes and stomping on me.” 
As champion, Charles was a finished 
boxer who moved with an easy grace. 
Tommy Jackson grew up to be a slat- 
legged heavyweight who fought as 
though he were still trying to thrash 
his way out of the sticker bushes. 

In Cleveland the other night, 23- 
year-old Jack-son beat 34-year-old Ez- 
zard Charles for the second time in less 
than a month, and when the fight was 
over, Jackson shuffled into Charles' 
dressing room. “That was one fight I 
hated to win,” he said. 

"Take care of yourself and keep try- 
ing,” Charles said. "You have got a lot 
of ability that most fellows haven’t 
got. Put your heart in it.” 

Jackson’s eyes began to water. "But 
I don't want to fight.” 

“Oh,” .said Charles, “if you don’t 
want to fight, that's a different story. 
With me it was different. I wanted to 
fight.” 

“I fight because there’s nothing else 
I can do,” said Tommy Jackson. Then 
the fellow who learned to fight because 
the kids in Rockaway Beach used to 
throw him in the sticker bushes turned 
and walked out of the dre.ssing room. 

DOUBLE LIFE 

AS hOMG AS Richard S. Nye remains 
seated at his big mahogany desk in 
an office high over Wall Street in New 
York, he looks and talks like the broker 
and investment specialist that he is. 
But let him get up and walk around 
a bit, let his attention be drawn to 
the framed photographs of the racing 
yachts that hang on the wall and some- 
thing happens to Mr. Nye. He begins 
to move with a rolling gait, he hitches 
up his trousers in seaman fashion, he 
stops at the window to sniff the weath- 
er and his speech becomes so sally that 
it is no longer difficult to believe that 
Broker Nye is also, in the other half of 
his double life, .-America’s No. 1 ocean- 
racing skipper of the year. 

Broker Nye would probably be dis- 
tressed if he realized that Skipper Nye 
was showing through on Wall Street, 
for both Nyes are great ones for mini- 
mizing their achievements. The skipper 


has a great deal to play down. His 53 ' 2 - 
foot yawl, Carina, a spanking new, 
untried competitor sailed by a young 
(averaging 24 years 1 crew, this sum- 
mer won the Newport-to-Sweden race 
(the first across the North Atlantic in 
20 years I, England's fa-ous Fastnet 



Bowl, plus three other victories, a sec- 
ond and a fourth in a total of seven 
races of from 38 to 3,450 miles. 

For this amazing record by a new 
boat. Skipper Nye hastens to credit the 
designer of CarjMa, Naval Architect 
Philip L. Rhodes, and the crew which 
included (at various times) Nye’s son, 
Dick. Andrew Rockefeller, Richard 
Coulson, Buddy Bombard, Bruce Rich- 
ter, Tony Hogan, Ross Sherbrooke and 
Navigator Bill Gray. At the very men- 
tion of Gray, Skipper Nye shakes his 
head in sheer, admiring wonder. 

Broker Nye, with his iron-gray hair, 
trim mustache and ruddy complexion, 
is a definite man-of-distinction type. 
At the end of a long race, however, 
having let his beard grow and his dun- 
garee.s bag, he looks at home on any 
waterfront, [t was in the latter charac- 
ter that he was greeted by officials of 
the Royal Swedish Yacht Club on the 
finish line at Marstrand. Learning for 
the first time that Carina had won, 
Nye had to go looking for a barber 
shop and a tailor who would rent him 
a tuxedo for the presentation dinner. 

Just 10 years ago, when he was 



Our badminton play 
Can neper end— 

Our bird flew away 
With a feathered friend. 

Gilbert Goodwin 


crowding 40, Nye knew nothing at all 
about sailing. Looking around for a 
hobby, he decided to buy the boat 
that had belonged to his late partner. 
This was the Van ward and a summer's 
sailing was enough to make a convert 
of Nye. Soon he bought a larger boat, 
the first CariJia, and then, having won 
the Bermuda race and made his first 
trip abroad in her, he wanted to go a 
bit faster. Thus, the present f’orfnfl. 
completed only six days before the 
start of the Newport-to-Sweden race. 

Raised on a farm west of Rochester, 
N.Y., Broker Nye is still a little amazed 
at Skipper Nye and the way he has 
taken to the sea. Still playing it down, 
he is now prepared to admit: “I like 
the swish of water along the hull of a 
boat, the way a boat will work its way 
to windward. I like the companionship, 
the endless variation, even the frustra- 
tion. I like the change of watch, the 
‘Get to hell up there!’ at 4 o'clock in the 
morning— and the big slug of coffee to 
get going on. I like not shaving." 

Broker Nye thought a moment and 
then, his blue eyes widening behind his 
spectacles, he said: "I guess I just love 
every doggone thing about it!” 

QUIZ FOR WHISTLE TOOTERS 

F ootball OFFICIALS havea stock tale: 

about the grizzled veteran of yes- 
teryear who would show up for a game 
and casually ask his fellow officials 
“Well, boys, what's new in the rules 
this year?” 

It is no longer like that. Football 
officials now are tested and graded like 
government-inspected meat to see 
whether they come up to exacting 
standards of knowledge, “field work,” 
health and availability— and to what 
degree. A top-ranking Division I ref- 
eree needs brains, experience and legs. 

The 100 high-echelon personnel of 
Asa Bushnell’s Eastern Association of 
Intercollegiate Football Officials have 
just sweated out their eighth annual 
preseason exam, this one in red-bricked 
Carlin Hall, classroom building on the 
sloping campus of Holy Cross College. 

Before the exam they gathered in 
small groups, some talking quietly, 
some thumbing nervously through the 
thick NCAA football rules book. 

“It should be just about the same 
type of exam that we’ve taken the Iasi 
couple of years,” one said hopefully. 
“The only major rule change is in the 
substitution rule.” 

“But it’s always a tough one,” an- 
other reminded him. 

This was quite true. This year’s test 
asked, for instance, whether an inter- 
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bcH*n liaiuted a copy at the first tee, is 
a thoroughsoiiiK codification of defen- 
sive strategy now making the rounds; 

My handicap is _ , I’m not inter- 

ested in hearing that you aren't play- 
ing to your handicap: and until I’ve 
seen you play a few holes. I'm not 
interested in i)laying for more than a 
dime Xassau. If at any time I'm inter- 
ested in press bets, I’ll let you know. 

Do not embarrass us by asking that 
[ concede any of your putts. I will vol- 
unteer to do so if in my judgment it 
is deserved. 

I admit it is a nice day for golf, that 
the weather has either been hot or cold, 
and that the greenskeeper is doing an 
excellent job. 

Kindly refrain from telling me of 
your past performances on the golf 
course. The only round which intcre.sts 
me is the one we are about to play. 

1 would appreciate if you would re- 
frain from such remarks as: ‘‘That 
would have been a birdie — if it hadn’t 
caught the trap.” “You got a bad 


Imunce, or it wouldn’t have gone out 
of bounds, etc.” I’m capable of doing 
my own sympathizing. 

The score card contains the rules. I 
shall expect you to apply them as scru- 
jiulously as though I were watching — 
because I will he. 

If I happen to he up on the last tee, 
I do not wisli to give an additional 
half-stroke or more and play the last 
hole double or nothing. 

I prefer wliileat golf not to be drawn 
into a discussion of business or econom- 
ic subjects nor hear such discussions 
pursued by others in Lite middle of 
my back.swing. 

The following injperfections in my 
swing are well known to me: 

Looking up. 

Too fast a backswing. 

Standing too far ahead of the ball. 

Standing too far behind the ball. 

No follow through. 

Bending left arm. 

Lunging at the ball. 

continued on 7icxt page 


cepled pass was incomplete when the 
interceptor snared the ball Inside his 
own end zone but while touching a 
goal post. ''Answer: Pass incomplete.! 

And : 

"Team A end drops directly back ofT 
line of scrimmage, putting T<‘am \ 


tackle in end position on the scrim- 
mage line. There are no backs out- 
flanking him or in motion outside of 
him. Therefore, tackle on end of line 
is an eligible pass receiver. (True ttr 
false?!” : Answer: False, i 

An official’s over-all rating, based on 
part on the exam, miglii pul him into 
Division I or drop him back to Divi- 
sion II. The bottom rank, Division III, 
is made up of rookie officials gaining 
the necessary five or six years of ex- 
perience requisite to (jualification for 
Division II. They begin by officiating 
in freshman games, then gradually 
work up to l.')h-pound contests and 
junior varsity games. Even clock oper- 
ators, who also can fill in for injured 
game officials, rake exams. On the day 
the Division I officials were being 
(piizzed at Holy Cross, the lower 
groups, including clock operators, were 
being e.xamined in Baltimore, New 
York. Pittsburgh, Bo.ston, Pliiladel- 
piiia and S.vracu.se. 

Ellwood A. Geiges, association sec- 
retary, ran through signals with tlie 
Division 1 officials on such topics as 
the “sucker shift” (“Have to bear 
down on that, fellows”!, “convenient 
epilep.sy” and easily-ripped football 
jerseys (“Make sure they don’f tear 
them themselves to gain a time out”). 

Another kind of school is scheduled 
to open during freshman orientation 
week at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. There members of the New 
Hampshire Football Officials Associa- 
tion will teach 927 frosh “How To En- 
joy Football.” 

GOLF: THE DEFENSE 

■pvOWN THKOUCH the centuries, the 
^ gamesmanship of golf has been 
concerned primarily with the attack, 
the arts of the nag and the needle to 
be applied in a thousand and one de- 
vious ways to the opponent, always, 
of course, iti the spirit of heh’fulness 
aiul friendly feelings. But what of the 
defen.se against sucli tactics? Here, for 
the benefit of those who have not yet 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

eontinued from page I5 

Stance too open. 

Stance too closed. 

No pivot. 

Teeing ball too high. 

Teeing ball too low. 

Too much right hand. 

Not enough right hand, 
foot too far forward. 

Left foot too far back. 

Faulty grip. 

The aforementioned faults have been 
pointed out to me by my professional 
and also by many of my friends— in- 
cluding a few former friends. 

I have been playing more than a 
few years, so calling my attention to 
my shortcomings will be superfluous. 
Your time could be more profitably em- 
ployed. 

Concerning the 19th hole, allow me 
to state that 1 don't mind a friendly 
drink; it helps me become reconciled 
to my golf imperfections. 

If I win your money, I will buy you 
a drink. If you win, I will expect you 
to do the same. 

If it is agreeable to me to engage in 
a return match, I will so indicate at 
the appropriate time. And if your mode 
of conduct is in accord with the afore- 
mentioned suggestions, I am certain 
the time will be soon. 

Thank you for your forthcoming 
demonstration of courtesy and consid- 
eration. 


WHERE'S MARY7 

I N THE PAST YEAR, three small, shy 
Dutch girls from the town of Hilver- 
sum (pop. 90,000) have broken 11 
world swimming records. 

For that matter, they have broken 
four world records since August 12. 

The first of this astonishing trio to 
swim faster than any female ever swam 
before was 15-year-old Mary Kok. 
Mary lived around the corner from the 
Kapelstraat pool in Hilversum, taught 
herself to swim when she was 6, and 
studied ballet until she was 11. In 
June 1954, when she was a month 
short of her 14th birthday, Mary be- 
came a Dutch heroine by equaling the 
best time of any man in a big race at 
Loosdrecht. She followed it by setting 
Dutch recordsand outswimming grown 
men and women in a bewildering se- 
quence of events that exhausted the 
superlatives of the Dutch press. These 
exploits left Mary tongue-tied; she 
could only gasp an embarrassed “Ach !" 
to the questions of reporters. 

Right up with Mary in most of her 


victories was her friend Atie Voorbij, 
also 14, a meager little girl from a poor 
Hilversum family. The third girl, Lenie 
de Nijs, a year older than Mary and 
Atie, small and solid, also learned to 
swim when she was 6, and for nine 
years swam in Mary’s wake. Lenie had 
gotten so used to being second to Mary 
that this year, when she won at Loos- 
drecht, she looked around in disbelief 
when she climbed out of the pool and 
asked, “Where’s MaryT’ 

Their first world record came last 
November when Mary, then the only 
real headliner, was one of a Dutch team 
(Atie and Lenie were left out) that set 
a new mark in the 400-meter medley. 
Early this year Mary set new world 
records in the 100-meter butterfly (one 
minute 13.8 seconds), the 100-yard 
butterfly (one minute 6.1 seconds) and 
the individual medley. Two of Mary’s 
records quickly fell ; but almost as they 
did so Atie and Lenie set new ones. In 
July Atie herself brought the world 
record for the 100-meter butterfly 
down to one minute 13.7 seconds. 

At Utrecht the girls really per- 
formed. Lenie de Nijs ewam the 1,500- 
meter freestyle in the world-record 
time of 20 minutes, 46.5 seconds. On 
August 12 Mary Kok at Utrecht set a 
new world record for the mile freestyle 
— 22 minutes 27.1 seconds. Half an 
hour later Lenie plunged into the 
same pool and lowered Mary’s record 
by almost 22 seconds— to 22 minutes 
5.5 seconds. Six days later, Lenie set 


another world record, her third of the 
month, when she swam the 880-yard 
freestyle in 10 minutes 58.1 seconds — 
2.1 seconds faster than Australia’s Lor- 
raine Crapp in 1954. And finally, to 
place their performance outside the 
realm of probability, just the other 
day Atie Voorbij lowered the 100- 
meter butterfly mark to one minute 
13.2 seconds. 

Nobody knows why the girls of Hil- 
versum swim so fast. In 1940 a veteran 
Dutch swimming coach, Jan Slender, 
became club trainer of the newly or- 
ganized Hilversum Seals (Robben is 
the Dutch word) and instituted a train- 
ing program that makes ancient Sparta 
seem effete. The girls get to bed by 
7:30 each night, rise before 6:30, start 
swimming at 7, and go through the 
400-met6rs crawl, followed by 400 me- 
ters with the arms held still, 400 meters 
with the legs held still, 400 meters on 
their backs, another series for the but- 
terfly, plus calisthenics and runs along 
a bridle path. The swimming routine 
is repeated at midday and in the eve- 
ning. Stender has been under heavy 
attack for the pace he set for the girls, 
especially Mary. In one week she raced 
in three long-distance swims, made 
four attempts at records, and com- 
peted in four other events. He says, 
“Do they think I have a chronometer 
where my heart should be? I know how 
much the girls can take.’’ But the girls 
said they liked training. “And how!” 
said Atie. “I’m not so good at walking.” 


SPECTACLE 

RIDE, RANCHEROS! 


That’s the cry that sends bankers, doctors and generals 
into the saddle for a five-day trek through Old California 


The horsemen winding their way through the Santa Ynez Mountain.^ in 
the picture on the oppo.site page are the members of a group known as 
Los Rancheros Visitadores. So named after the socializing Spaniards of 
Old California, the modern-day Rancheros try to recapture a bit of the 
past when they gather once a year for their annual ride through the 
mission country around Santa Barbara. The Rancheros officially open 
their trek with a blessing from the Franciscan Fathers at the Santa 
Barbara Mission and the now-traditional cry, “Ride, Rancheros!” Be- 
sides having fun on the trail, the Rancheros support 4-H Clubs and 
restore historical landmarks. See page 21 for more on the Rancheros. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB LANDRY 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




TREK BEGINS after Rancheros pay a \isit of respect to the 
historic (1786) Santa Barbara Mission. Seftoritas greeting the 
Caballeros are local girls decked in Spanish colonial costumes. 


LUNCHEON SESSION at midday stop finds members of I>os 
Gringos detachment of Rancheros resting in folding chairs fit for 
a convention of Hollywood directors. Rancheros’ camps vary in 
luxury. But most groups tote along bar. piano and musicians to 
help members and their guests while away the evening hours. 



RIVER CROSSING provc.s no obstacle a-s Rancheros ford 
Santa Ynez on way to gymkhana at Camp Santa Cruz. 






This year rain forcpd the ridtTR beer wagon is a popular commissary refinement. Wagon, used .solely to haul ice-cold beer, 

to cover 41 miles in one day. wails for riders at appointed intervals. Most Rancheros drink in .saddle, then push along trail. 



GREASED PIG ftqueals and squirms 
as Art Pollard of Tucson tries to hold 
on. Nine Ranchcrosontered pig-catching 
contest. Winner wa.s Brigadier General 
Wayne O. Kester of Wa.shington, D.C. 
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ORCHID DISPLAY on hat of 

Ralph Harris of Santa Barbara 
draws admiring sniff from Allan 
H. Mogen-sen of Lake Placid 
N.Y. during refreshment stop. 


EXPERT HORSEMANSHIP 

is demonstrated to Rancherosas 
horse and rider -show how to 
open, pa!5S through and close 
gate without rider dismounting. 



IT’S THE RIDE THAT 
MAKES THE FUN 


by BARRON BESHOAR 


From 3() states — and lands overseas — come the horsemen known as Los Rancheros 
Visiiadores, an easy-going crew 500 strong that meets once a year in southern 
California. Riding, eating bulls’ heads, or soaking guests, the Rancheros have fun 


P ) \rK in the days of Old California, the ranchers of that 
) Mexican province made it a custom to ride from ranch 
to ranch to help their neighbors with the spring roundup 
and other chores. Tied dowm to va.st estates as they were 
for most of the year (a ranch of 35,000 acres was not un- 
common), the ranchers and their families made the most 
of these visits. Their lonely lives were eased by a burst of 
dances, dinners and parties on what was no doubt known 
as the hacienda circuit. But like so many Latin customs 
which smacked of the finer feudal graces, that of the vis- 
iting ranchers, or los ranchcroa visiladorcs, vanished after 
the arrival of the aggressive T’orn/i/f with his more prac- 
tical but unromantic ways. 

The custom probably would have wound up as a color- 
ful footnote in a WPA guide or as a 23-letter word down 
in the Sunday crossword puzzle if it hadn’t been for John 
J. Mitchell, a financier with a flair for the outdoors. Early 
in 1930 Mitchell, the owner of Rancho Juan y Lolita near 
Santa Barbara, thought it would be fun to try to recap- 
ture the spirit of Old California. He sent out invitations, 
and 65 friends showed up. They had such a dandy time 
on their one-day jaunt that one of the riders, T. Wilson 
Diblee, suggested the gathering formally adopt the title 
Loa Rancheros Visiladores in honor of the ranchers of old. 

La.st May, with El Presidente Mitchell again leading the 
w’ay, Los Rancheros Visiladores made their silver anniver- 
sary ride. This time there were ,532 Rancheros and guests, 
who came from 36 stales, Hawaii, Canada, F’rance, Eng- 
land and Mexico. Accompanying them were 263 bartend- 
ers. hor.se wranglers, musician.s and commissary men. 

The organization of the Rancheros has changed some- 
what over the years. They used to ride en mas.se, but after 
World War II growing numbers made it advisable to split 
into camps of up to 50 men each. There are such varied 
camps as Los Flojos, captained by Cotton Broker Charles 
West of Bakersfield, Calif.; Los ('holns, led by We.stern 
Artist Clyde Forsythe of Pasadena; Los llringos, headed 
by Rexall Vice President John Bowles of Beverly Hills; 
and IjOs ('harros, led by Dr. John Yarbrough, a Los .\ngeles 


obstetrician. One of the highlights this year was the ban- 
quet thought up by Contractor Paul Grafe of Whittier, 
Calif., captain of Los Picadores. Twenty-five bulls’ heads 
provided by Rancher Hugh Walti of San Miguel, Calif, 
were wrapped in heavy brown paper and sugar sacks, bur- 
ied in a trench under two feet of earth, then baked for 24 
hours. It’s reported the bulls’ heads were delicious, on the 
order of beef tongue but with a more delicate flavor. 

Other highlights included the annual Ranchero rodeo, 
the silver anniversary party given at Juan y Lolita and 
the inauguration of a new president, George J. O’Brien of 
Pasadena, a vice president of Standard Oil of California. 
O’Brien is far from being a synthetic Westerner: his ma- 
ternal grandfather was a Butterfield overland stage driver 
between St. Louis and San Francisco. 

Before a man is admitted to membership ($150 a year 
dues), he is invited to make a couple of treks to find out 
if he knows one end of a horse from another and enjoys 
the camaraderie of the ride. The Rancheros see to it that 
the guest has a chance to savor their informal spirit. One 
stable horse in the string is trained to get down in water. 
This horse is passed around among first-year guests and is 
a sure bet to dunk his rider in every stream. 

Celebrities are not excepted from Ranchero informali- 
ty. Actor Robert Montgomery was once invited. He came 
equipped with a valet and a supply of pink sheets. El Presi- 
dente Mitchell galloped off, gathered up all the perfume 
he could find at home and returned to douse Montgomery’s 
bed, much to the actor’s chagrin. Edgar Bergen, a veteran 
Ranchero who also received the perfumed bed treatment, 
always totes Charlie McCarthy along. Bergen rides; Mc- 
Carthy travels in a trunk on a baggage truck. When asked, 
Bergen entertains, but he makes the ride primarily as a 
friend and fellow horseman. .\nd that, in essence, is what 
marks the spirit of the trek. The riders sim{)ly like to spend 
a week living a California life that has long since been rele- 
gated to history. Los Rancheros \' isiladorcs have fun, but 
as El Prcsidcjiir has remarked, “It is the ride that makes 
the fun, not the fun that makes the ride.’’ e n oi 
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PHdTOCKAPHS BY MARK KAUFFMAN * HY HESKIN 


NASHUA AND ARCARO: FIRST 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

Yount; Woodward’s instructions were: ‘fio to the front if possible — but forjjet 
the if possible.' For Swaps rooters the result was like a downpour from blue skies 


ALL THE WAY 


F < (RTY-EiOHT hours before he won the race at Washing- 
ton Park last week N'ashua, the musclect-up bay chal- 
lenger from the East, was led from Barn A around the 
infield's turf course to a position near the finish line which 
would — on the approaoliing Big f>ay— serve as a paddock 
in full view of all America. 

By nature. Nashua is a very curious animal. As he walked 
before the stands in this unusual dre.s.s rehearsal for Wed- 
nesday’s saddling procedure he slopped four times of his 
own accord. On each occasion, after a ha.sty survey of his 
surnmndings. Nashua reared back like a frisky, unbroken 
yearling (see ojipoKile Each time, of course, Groom 

Alfred Roliertson got him back to earth but each time, as 
Robertson said, "fie gave me the scare of my life. He was 
so full of it I thought he might go clear over liackwards.” 

Hours afterward, wllli this unnerving public commotion 
dispensed with, Nashua’s personal groom gave his thoughts 
another airing. ‘Tm gla<l he behaved the way he did out 
there. It shows one thing: he’s not nervous, he’s just on his 
toes. Look at him — he’s a.s fit as hands can make him.” 

The hands that made him fu belonged to 81-yoar-o!d 
Sunny -Jim Fitzsimmons, the HelairStud trainer, who spent 
the last days before the race shuffling back and forth be- 
tween one end of Darn A and his living tjuarters at near- 
liy Olympia Fields Country Club — sandwiching between 
trips a Hood ol radio and television appearances and more 
than one breakfast and luncheon press conference with 
newsmen on hand from California, New York, Florida and 
all stations along the way. 

Some 21 stalls down the line from Nashua, the champion 
— so-called becau.se he had decisively beaten Nashua in the 
Kentucky Derby— followed a similar routine for the final 
frantic days. Swaps and hi.s owner-trainer combination of 
Rp.\ Ellsworth and Meshach Tenney, together with an 
assortment of children and mascots (including a former 
Swaps rider from Hollywood named Margaret O’Brien), 
Hj)lashed through the mud of the stable area to make a TY 
show at 7 o’clock one morning. Following it, the entire 
group from California slogged through the mud again down 
to Mr. Fitz’s command post. And, with Nashua looking 
sleepily out of his stall at cameras which he would have 


preferred to have aimed at him, the rival camps posed in a 
tidy semicircle around Ben Lindheimer, the racing director 
who had succeeded in bringing off the most exciting turf 
coup since the Seabiscuit-War Admiral match race in 

Ben Lindheimer hugged everyone within reach and hap- 
pily proclaimed: "What I like most about this match race 
—aside from the fact that tomorrow we are going to see the 
two finest -S-year-olds in the country — is the wonderful 
spirit of good sportsmanshijj disjiluyed by owners, trainers 
and jockeys. All people concerned have told me they are 
ready. Their horses are pronounced fit and no matter what 
are the track con(lition.s, both sides have publicly stated 
their horse able to run over any surface— thus assuring all 
the awaiting world of a truly run horse race.” 

It made a nice jirelude for events to come and everybody 
smiled again for the cameras. Then they all went off to a 
press lunch where Ben Lindheimer said, in effect, the same 
thing again and once more the room was wreathed with 
expressions of comj)lete good cheer. 

Gelling up from lunch. Nashua’s owner, William Wood- 
ward. put out a long arm and grabbed tine of his employ- 
ees: George Edward Arcaro. “There’s sure a lot of compli- 
ments floating around this jilace,” said Woodward. “When 
do you think they'll slop?” 

Eddie Arcaro looked up at the young master of Belair 
Stud and gave his reply. “Boss, they'll stop the minute the 
bell goes, that's for damn sure.” 

Eddie, as nearly always, was right. The minute the bell 
went at 5:18 the ne.xt afternoon he was no longer thesports- 
coated celebrity at a clubhouse luncheon. He was a fight- 
ing, bellowing cavalryman. .Ahead of him lay a mile and a 
(juarler of combat terrain. Beyond that lay a check for 
$100,01)0 — a tenth of it for the winning jockey, not to men- 
tion a gold cuj) for the mantel bac-\ home at Rockville 
Centre, N.Y. But more important than all this was the 
prestige which Eddie .Arcaro had built up as the foremost 
race rider of his generation, the smanest, tlie trickiest, the 
headiest — and the hungriest when the lieavy green bills are 
waiting to be picked up in the winner’s circle. 

Under Arcaro at 5:18 last Wednesday was Nashua, about 
evnliiiiieil loi next page 
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WINNING STRATEGY: A MASTERFUL RIDE 

After close study of the official patrol films of the match race. Artist C.W. Anderson, renowned 
horse specialist, reconstructs the crucial jnoinenfs in one of Arcaro’s linest racing triumphs 


1 



THE START; Mushuii drew the inside 
post position which, on this day, was ac- 
tually stall No. 2. Following Trainer Fitz- 
simmons’ orders, "Run from the jump," 
Jockey Kddie Arcaro propelled his horse 
from the .stall like a rocket idratrinij 1). 
With whip in full and powerful play. Ar- 
caro avoided the muddy going on the 
rail, made in.stead for the solid running 
surface stretching in front of the vacant 
third .stall. A split second later Willie 
Shoemaker, already outbroken, tried nev- 
ertheless to guide Swaps to the same de- 
.sirable strip. It was too late, and draw- 
ing 2 shows how, after nearly brushing 
Na.shua in the first few .stridt's, Shoernake.’ 
was forced to rein Swaps sharply to his 
right to get him across muddy going an<i 
into an adjacent firm path. The maneu- 
ver, which looked almost like a falter, 
cost Swaps valuable time in his bid to 
be out in front going into the first turn. 



THE MATCH RACE 

amtiniied front po(jf 

whom Mr. Fitz had .said only minutes 
before, “If he can’t do it today he’ll 
never be able to.’’ And beside this pair 
who were fighting to regain pre.srige for 
their Kentucky Derby loss was anoth- 
er treasure-hunting tandem. Swaps, the 
miracle hor.se from California, had 
overcome an early-winter injury to his 
right forefoot to topple world and track 
records with such amazing ease that 
his countrymen were already calling 


him the equal of Man o’ War. Aboard 
Swap.s was tiny, 95-pound Willie Shoe- 
maker, already a legend west of the 
Rockies, already a respected rider 
destined— someday— for the greatness 
Arcaro enjoys today. 

Before the two horse.s had paraded 
to the starling gate- where Nashua 
would enter the second stall and Swaps 
the fourth- both contestants saddled 
in the infield near the blinking tote 
board, which reflected from lime to 
time the opinion of some 815,000 wit- 
nes.ses that if Swaps had beaten Nashua 


once he would surely do it a second 
time. As the bright sun cast its light 
on a paddock overloaded with news- 
men, photographers, friends of the 
families— and the combatants them- 
selves — the tension of the last few 
months .started toward its clima.x. 
Nashua, sheltered from the surging 
mob by his lead pony, Francis, looked 
unworried, Swaps was more fidgety. 
He doesn't usually kick up a fuss 
while being saddled. 

The jocks legged up, and a path to 
the main track was cleared. As each 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



THE CLUBHOUSE TURN: A veteran of many miles 
around the tight turns of his home track at Aijueduct, 
Nashua fell at home at Chicago’s Washington Park. On 
the first turn Swaps made a run at him, hut Arcaro, 
still avoiding the mud by the rail, chose to run wide. 
In so doing he skillfully forced Swaps to run wider yet. 


4 


A 



ON THE BACKSTRETCH: Still leading and selling 
the fast pace as ordered, Nashua covered the fir<t six fur- 
longs in 1;10 2 ~>. Swaps made his second run at Nashua 
in the hackstretch, but it is failing here. His final hid 
came moments later on the far turn and likewise failetl. 
Said Shoemaker afterward: “My horse had no reserve." 


horse made his way to the battlefield 
the stands gave him a .salule. The tele- 
vision people began picking up their 
gear and, almost unnoticed in the com- 
motion, Woodward walked hurriedly 
lo where Ellsworth was standing. “Mr. 
ElLswonh,” he said, “I would like to 
wish you the very best of luck.” 

“That’s very nice of you,” replied 
Ellsworth, “and may I say the very 
same to you.” 

“AH 1 hope,” said Woodward, “is 
that both horses give their very best.” 

Rex Ellsworth shot a glance up the 


track where Swaps was now going quiet- 
ly toward the gate and then made a 
final comment: “And so do I." 

The great match race of the genera- 
tion was—for all purposes of evalua- 
tion-over at the start. The old master, 
Arcaro, got the jump on the young 
master, Shoemaker, and never gave 
him a chance. The crowd (and most of 
the 100 or more visiting turf writers) 
expected Swaps to break on the lead, 
with Eddie tailing him until he was 
ready for one big decisive move. Eddie 
and the Belair Stud board of strategy 


figured their own plan; run from the 
jump and don’t ease up until one horse 
cracks. “My orders,” said Woodward, 
“were, ‘Go to the front if possible — 
but forget the if possible.’ ” 

Arcaro knew what the orders meant. 
With whip raised as the gate sprung, 
he lit into Nashua with the violence of 
a pneumatic drill. His openmouthed 
battle cry, screamed out into the ears 
of the gate crew with the violence of a 
banzai, drifted toward the stands as 
the wail of ohs and ahs blended for a 
eonihiucd on next page 
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THE MATCH RACE 

conliuitvil friivi /ki'M' ^5 

few second.s with the sound of digging 
hoofs the first lime around. 

But Arcaro did more than break on 
top. He broke .smartly. At Wa.shington 
Park la.st Wednesday there were two 
good running .surfaces on a track which 
both jockeys rated at least one -second 
off. One good running strip led out 
from stall No. 3, the ne.xt true surface 
ran out from stall No. •'), and between 
the two fay an unfirm iooting of mud. 
When .\rcaro brought Nashua out he 
mark* immediately for the closer lane. 
Shoemaker made for it too but, after 
drawing close to Nashua for a split 
second, he was forced to draw to 
the outside for unobstructed running. 
That’s where Arcaro wanted Shoe- 
maker. That’s where Arcaro kept Shoe- 
maker. Into the clubhouse turn they 
went, Eddie staying wide and forcing 
Swaps even wider. Shoe made the first 
of three runs at Nashua, but Eddie was 
having none of it. Into the backstretch 
Willie tried again, but Nashua was run- 
ning swiftly now. smoothly — the way 
he has run when he really wants to 
HV«. .*1; the lop of the bsekstreteh, 


with the pair running still a length or 
le.ss apart in one of the most stirring 
duelseverseen between twochampions, 
Shoemaker gave it the final all-out try. 
When he did, Nashua drew out to a 
length-and-a-half margin, "When we 
came to the f^uarter pole," said Eddie, 
“I knew I had won." 

"So did I know it,” said Shoemaker, 
after bringing Swaps home si.x-and-a- 
half lengths behind the challenger. 

"Man, you'd have to get an adding 
machine to count the number of times 
I hit my horse,” cracked Arcaro as he 
slid off Nashua in the winner’s circle. 
Then, running up to Mr. P'iiz, lie ex- 
claimed. "Boss, you brought him up 
like split silk.” Arcaro was followed to 
the outstretched P'itzsimmons hand by 
losing trainer Tenney, who said, quite 
simply, “Congratulations. I wish I 
could have won it but I’m very happy 
for you.” 

To most of the thousands at track- 
side and to millions watching on tele- 
vision, the result came with the shock 
of a chilling summer downpour from 
blue skies. Reported Si’s James Mur- 
ray from the Coast: "When the time 
was posted, Californians couldn’t be- 
heve it. To be sure, the truek appeared 


as soggy as a bride’s first biscuit dough. 
But I would have bet Swaps could run 
faster than 2:04 1, 5 through the Sar- 
gasso Sea — backwards. Vou have to 
conclude that it wasn't altogether the 
track that was not to Swaps’s liking. 
Sadly, I have to conclude that he 
didn’t like competition — Nashua and 
Arcaro’s brand of competition. He just 
didn’t seem to like the sensation of 
that other horse running aheacl of him 
and full of run.” 

THE QUESTION OF THE FOOT 

The Swaps camp did some sad think- 
ing too. Talking to the press half an 
hour afterward, Ellsworth, Tenney and 
Shoemaker agreed that Swaps had not 
run his true race. “Something may be 
wrong with him,” said Ellsworth. The 
next day , after a sunup visit to Swaps’s 
stable, Ellsworth announced what the 
something was: a recurrence of the old 
bruise injury to the hoof of the right 
forefoot. Swaps had run with his cus- 
tomary, specially fashioned saddle- 
leather cushion betw'een hoof and shoe 
(SI, May 16 1 , plus an adhesive cover- 
ing to keep out dirt and moisture. On 
the morning of the race he had seemed 
frisky and unbeaiahie, but now, said 


SWINGING AROUND ihp cluhhouse turn. Swaps made his inside -and shr)rter — route, bad his mount in full stride, fought 

first bid at pa.s.sing Na.shua. bui .4xcaro, keeping preciou.sly to the off the challenge and blazed the first half mile in 4fi seconds. 





Ellsworth, the coU was sore and would 
have to be taken out of competition 
till the bruise healed, conceivably a 
matter of weeks or months. 

This was news in itself. It meant 
that whatever chance there might have 
been for Swaps and Nashua to meet 
again as 3-year-olds during the fall 
eastern season was now out the win- 
dow. But it also roused a legion of 
Swaps’s fans in the press and public to 
an eager reconsideration of the whole 
match race. If Swaps had come out of 
the race with a sore foot, it suddenly 
became all-important to decide when 
the foot began to bother him. 

Ellsworth and Tenney themselves 
Joined the speculation. The injury, 
they thought, might very well have 
come in the first few strides out of the 
starting gale, when Swaps tried and 
failed to win the rail position from 
Nashua. Later in the race, Ellsworth 
said, “he made three tries trying to 
run, but it was stinging him so bad.” 
To a circle of watchers from the press, 
Ellsworth and Tenney pointed out a 
tender spot on the sole of Swaps’s hoof 
sugge-sting a small area of inflamma- 
tion in the pulpy interior. 

For a day or two reconsiderations 


spread, taking on an edge of rancor. 
Columnists of racing’s bible. The Morn- 
ing Telegraph, chose up sides. One of 
them, California-based Oscar Otis, flat- 
ly declared Nashua’s victory “hollow.” 
Another, Easterner Evan Shipman, 
coldly assessed the stories from the 
California camp as “a campaign of ex- 
cuses designed to disparage Nashua 
and to whitewash the tarnished repu- 
tation of their colt.” 

Rex Ellsworth was as distressed as 
anybody by the uproar. He said he had 
never alibied for a horse in his life and 
never would— adding: “If I had an alibi 
for this race, which I don't, I’d feel a 
lot better.” 

When the match race takes its place 
in racing’s history books, the funda- 
mentalists will almost inevitably give 
decisive weight to the circumstance 
mentioned by Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons 
elsewhere in this issue: over an off track 
(in patches slow) Nashua and Swaps 
raced together at killing early speed: 
five-eighths of a mile in 58 seconds, 
three-quarters of a mile in 1:10 2/5— 
two seconds faster than Swaps’s time 
at the same point in the Kentucky 
Derby over a fast track. Then Nashua 
began to lengthen his lead. Funda- 



ANN WOODWARD celebrated victory 
in black cocktail dres.s with low decolletage. 


mentalists are likely to conclude that 
if the speeding Swaps was bothered by 
his tenderness it was not until Nashua 
had all but settled the affair with his 
own speed. 

Meanwhile, as Owner Woodward 
and Trainer Fitzsimmons led their 3- 
year-old champion back East for a fall 
season of tests at long distances (up to 
two miles) against older horses, the 
handsome Swaps was being headed for 
rest and, if necessary, an operation on 
his sore foot back home in California. 

The racing world will never be quite 
happy until they meet again. ' E Ho) 


MR. FITZ’S STORY by JAMES FITZSIMMONS 

Through Turf Editor Whitney Tou'er, SI asked Trainer James Fitzsimmons of Belair Stud to tell how 
Nashua was trained for the race with Swaps. Mr. Fitz graciously consented, and following is his account 


I don’t I’RETEND to be a handy fellow at writing any- 
thing. I’ve been a trainer nearly all my life and I’ve nev- 
er tried to write about any of the horses— either the good 
ones or the bad ones — I’ve trained. But if people are inter- 
ested in Nashua, and if, as they say, he is the sort of horse 
that now “belongs to the pub- 
lic,” I’m very glad to answer the 
obvious questions about how he 
won the match race. But the 
last thing I want is that my 
opinions on the subject be tak- 
en to mean that Nashua won 
because of anything special I, as 
his trainer, did. 

Nashua’s victory was simple 
— except for a little common 
sense. Nashua won because he 
is the best three-year-old in 
the country. He has beaten all 
the good three-year-olds there 
are, and although he has yet to 
prove his greatness— which he 
can only do by giving away 
weight and winning handicaps 
next year— I believe he may be- 
come one of the best. 


Let’s go back a bit. We had Nashua in Florida this win- 
ter. My orders from Mr. Woodward were simply to train 
this horse for campaigning— and the campaigning that he 
had in mind, I knew perfectly well, would be the toughest 
sort of campaigning possible: in other words the major Flor- 
ida stakes, the Wood Memorial 
and then the triple crown, fol- 
lowed by the Arlington Clas- 
sic and then on to Saratoga 
and back to New York for the 
important fall stakes. These 
were the sort of races the late 
Mr. Woodward Sr. would have 
wanted any good horse of his to 
enter, and so I knew I was go- 
ing to do my best to see that 
Nashua was always ready for 
the toughest races. 

Nashua got into wonderful 
condition in Florida. He was 
fit, and it seemed to me he was 
ready to run any distance. I 
still am very confident that he 
can run any distance although 
he’s probably tougher to beat at 
continued on next page 



LOSER TENNEY (left) Congratulates Mr. Fitz: “I 
wish I could have won but I’m very happy for you.” 
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THE RACE— MR. FITZ’S STORY 

ciintiiiiiifl fnm juigr 2? 

anything over a mile and a quarter than in the shorter races. 

After the Wood, which he won in a tough race against 
Summer Tan. we went to the Iventucky Derby. Nashua 
did not lose the Derby because ol any fault of hi.s. He Jo.st 
it because I chucked it for him with my instructions to 
Eddie Arcaro to watch Summer Tan. I didn’t know much 
about this horse Swaps, but a few fellows who thought they 
did told me they figured him for a mile or a mile-and-a- 
furlong horse— in other words one who probably wouldn’t 
like the mile-and-a-quarter Derby distance. I was wrong to 
believe it. In that race we lay back— as it turned out we 
Jay back loo far — watching Summer Tan while Swap.s did 
the first three-quarters in an easy 1 :12 2 5. 

(Tom tloii’l have to understand horse racing's fractional 
times to ctijuij a horse race, but it helps when reading the 
Daily Racing Form or when listening to horse trainers. 
Rough rule of thumb: good racing time is an arerage of 
12 seconds for every furlong (eighth of a mile) for any 
event of a mile or over. — ED.] 

When Eddie finally saw Summer Tan was not going to 
be the threat that I had said he would be, he went after 
Swaps. It was no use. Swaps had a good finishing kick, and 
we were cleanly licked. We liacl no e.xcuse. I’ve never ali- 
bied for any loss and never will. But I figured 1 chucked 
that race, and I felt all along that things might be dif- 
ferent if the two horses ever met again. I know Eddie felt 
the same, and I guess Mr. Woodward wanted another meet- 
ing about as bad as anyone else. 

But a match race is something different. In principle I 
am opposed to match races. Too many things can go wrong, 
and if you duck out at the last minute you are accused of 
all sorts of things. In ordinary races, if your horse isn’t 
right you just don’t run him. In a match race there is a 
special obligation to see the thing through, even though 
a lot of things can suddenly come up which make the race 
a very untrue test. I don’t like ’em, and I'd prefer to run 
against any kind of competition in almost any kind of a 
race except match races. 

But a lot of people had been talking about a match race 
between Swaps and Nashua, so I wasn’t too surprised when 
Mr. Woodward told me in .July that the official announce- 
ment would probably come after we ran in the Arlington 
Classic. He said to me. ‘‘.Mr. Fits:, we’re going to be in a 
match race with Swaps on August .‘11, and I guess this is 
one that you, Eddie and I would like to win pretty bad.” 

I told him. sure, I’d like to win against Swaps, but what 
about the Saratoga season? I wanted him to put Nashua 
in the Travers at Saratoga. It’s the oldest stake in the 
country and a good race to win— not so much for its value, 
but because of its prestige and tradition. Mr. Woodward 
Sr. used to like running in the Travers, and I thought it 
would be fitting to have Nashua go in it too. But .Mr. Wood- 
ward gave me another answer. He said, ‘‘No, Mr. Fitz, I 
know what Saratoga means to you. but I want Nashua to 
come up to the match race without any competition fol- 
lowing the Arlington Classic on .July 16. We’ll take him to 
Saratoga— but to train, not race.” 

Well, as I say, that was what Mr. Woodward wanted — 
so that’s what we were going to do. And we did. Well, he 
was already in condition. He had been since we left Miami 
in March. We knew he could run a mile and a half because 
he had done it in the Belmont. We also knew he could run 
a mile and a quarter because he came back and did it in 



JOCKEY ARCARO. boiiming in the winner's circle after the 
race, got simple instruction from Mr. Pitz: "Keep Swaps busy.” 


the Dwyer. So our problem between July 16 and August 
31 was not one of training Nashua but one of not over- 
training him. I knew lie wouldn’t get out of condition, hut 
my worry was that I would overdo it. And, above all, I 
was afraid something might happen which might force us 
to withdraw. As it was, nothing did happen, and I was 
awfully glad because I didn’t want Mr. Woodward to have 
to make any excuses or to pull out at the last minute. 

At Saratoga, Nashua showed me that he was ready and 
seasoned. He is a hardy horse, muscled up good, and can 
take it. His works were very light, because, as I say, I 
didn’t want to overdo it. We brought him along slowly; 
three-quarters of a mile in 1:17 2 5 on August 4; seven- 
eighths in an open gallop in 1:37 on August 6; three- 
quarters in 1:15 on August 9; and another seven-eighths 
in 1 :34 4 ‘5 on August 12. On August 15 he did an easy mile 
and a furlong In 2:02 2/5; and then on August 24, the day 
before we shipped to Chicago, I put Eildie on him and they 
went the full mile and a (|uarter in 2:05. I knew we were 
ready, anfl except for one more work at Washington Park 
(an eased-up mile in 1:39 on August 28) our only concern 
was holding him where he was. 

The day of the match race 1 felt fairly confident. I fig- 
ured we'd win if we ran my kind of a race. In match racing 
the purpose is to discover which is the best horse, and I 
wanted to find out in a hurry. I decided we were going to 
run from the jump, and whichever horse could take it 
would win. Some time ago I said that I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see one horse win by a big margin when the other 
horse cracked. Well, I knew we were ready to run, and I 
didn't think we were going to do the cracking. 

The inside jjost position may have given us a break, but 
1 wouldn’t have minded being on the outside. I did not 
tell Arcaro that he had to take the lead from the gale. 
What I did tell him was, "Keep Swaps busy.” This meant 
that if Swaps outbroke us I still wanted Eddie to go right 
with him all the way. As it turned out, Eddie did get the 
jump on the other horse, and he followed my instructions 
perfectly. He ran the first half in :46, five-eighths in :58 
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and three-quarters in 1 :10 2 o. There’s quite a comparison 
between that kind of time on an off track and the 1 :12 2/5 
three-quarters that Swaps led off with in the Kentucky 
Derby on a fast track. But here’s the point: in match rac- 
ing the object is to make the other horse crack. Our final 
time of 2:04 1 5 isn’t great, but it shouldn’t matter. If you 
have great speed for the first half of a race you can’t expect 
to have much left at the finish. I would have done the 
same thing in a mile-and-a-half race— or-a match race at 
any distance; run from the jump, and the horse who is 
ready to run will win. 

Feeling as I do about match races, I was anxious to be 
rid of it but happy to win. I think what happened in Chi- 
cago last week was one of the biggest things racing has 
ever done, and the way that Mr. Lindheimer and the rest 
of them at Washington Park put on the race was a tribute 
to them. I have never received such courtesy in my life. 
All you had to do was think you wanted something— and 
there it was. The nicest people I ever met. They completely 
spoiled me. 

I cannot close without a word about Mr. Ellsworth and 
Mr. Tenney. They are two of the nicest fellows I ever met. 
I was sorry to hear after returning to New York that Swaps 
seems to have come up with a bad foot. I know both these 
fellows from California aren’t the kind to make excuses for 
a losing race. An hour before the race it was my under- 
standing that they pronounced their horse fit and ready to 


go. I did the same with my horse. Now I read in the papers 
where some turf writers are saying Swaps suffered an injury 
to his foot just after leaving the gate. Well, I’m not going 
to dispute the subject with anybody, but I do think this is 
hard to believe, because a horse who injures himself at the 
start of a race is simply not going to run almost neck and 
neck with another horse over a 1:10 2 5 six furlongs. If 
Swaps is hurl, and I’m the last person who would want to 
see him out of action, I think he may have injured himself 
during the last quarter of a mile— when he was already a 
beaten horse. I hope, for the sake of Mr. Ellsworth and Mr. 
Tenney and everybody who loves racing, that Swaps mends 
quickly and gets back to racing. 

As for Nashua’s future, it’s up to Mr. Woodward. I know 
the horse will go any distance, and I also remember our 
original aim down in Florida of training him for a heavy 
campaign. There’s no reason why we can’t go on with the 
campaign right now. Our next objectives may be the Syson- 
by at a mile and an eighth, the Lawrence Realization at 
a mile and five-eighths and then the Jockey Club Gold 
Cup— two miles. 

If we win ’em all I guess we’ll be up around Citation’s 
record somewhere. Sure, I’d like to have the record money- 
winning horse. It’s not so much for the money value, you 
understand— but I would like to see Mr. Woodward able 
some day to send a really good horse to stud. His father 
would have wanted it that way. (e n 


DRIVING FINISH brought Nashua under the wire 6M lengths the gate and set a blazing pace over an oH track. Mr. Fitz: 
ahead of a flagging Swaps. Eddie Arcaro whipped Nashua out of “In match racing the object is to make the other horse crack.” 



September’s practice fields tell the 
story of a football team. Si’s expertf 
fresh from a nationwide survey^ here 
delivers his up-to-the-minute report 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 




O HOW HERMAN PICKED ’EM 

Kiponed and confuicm after a year ainonK 
the pundits, Herman Hickman this season 
sets forth on his annual tour of the foot- 
ball fields with a solid recunl l)ehind him. 
Of his 11 top elevens in 19n4, only illi- 
tiois, Texas an<l Iowa failed to live up to 
his preseasrjn exi>ectations. The final score 
of HlfK.M.w’s HttNCitRS, the weekly predic- 
tions which he will ajjain betfin for SI next week, showed a healthy 
.7J7 avoran(‘. Herotan's rhoice S/>r the IJ lop teams oS 1955 is 
not, however, bas4id merely on past records. To pick them out he 
visited and talked during the past fortnittht with coaches, a.s.sist- 
ant coaches, players and other major and minor prophets in Col- 
lettes from one end of the country to the other. Sifting and evalu- 
ating all opinions and weighing them against his own personal 
observations, Si’s expert, an .All-.'Vmerica football player and 
formerly a big-time coach, has now c-ome up with his list. ".My 
neck's on the block now,” says he. “The rest is up to history.” 



F odtkau.’s ’55 lour dc fnrre takes the stage on Satur- 
day, Sepiemlier 17. It will swagger to it.s full strength 
the following Saturday and refu.se to be relegated to the 
background even for a moment until tlie last bowl game 
has been played. The swirl of a major league pentiant race 
or a Marciano-Moore lieavyweighl championship fight- 
yes, even the World Serie.s — will he only of pa.ssing interest 
in Los .Angeles, San Franctsco, tlallas. Houston. Columbus, 
Atlanta, Miami and many more citadels of football. 

(lone are the days when the football powers played only 
“brearher.s" until the second or third week of October. Take 
a glance at some of tlie openers on the 17th. A double- 
header in Atlanta pits (leorgia Tech against the Univer- 
sity of Miami in llie afternoon and Mississippi against 
Georgia under the lights. Pittsburgh plays California. Tex- 
as takes on Texa-s Tech, Missouri meets Maryland, UCLA 
entertains Texas .A&M (the night of the 16th > and Florida 
meets Mississijipi State — to mention only a few of what 
used to he midsea.son attractions. Only the staid Fast and 
the solid Midwest wail for the 24th. 

The changing times not only have brought on tlie de- 
mise ol the “soft” schedules hut, concurrently, the com- 
plete about-face of college football coache.s’ traditional 
pessimism. Gone are the Gloomy Gils who never had the 
material which was bestowed in such bounteous bundles on 
their opponents, yet always managed to win from that self- 


same opposition, leaving the only and obvious conclusion 
that the coach's geniu.s pulled it off. The 1955 version of 
the college coach shoots pretty straight with both press 
and public in evaluating his team’s chances. This is, to say 
the least, refreshing. 

So, once again. I have made my selpclion of the 11 best 
college football teams for the current season; in other 
words, my 11 A/l-.Amen'ca teams, by contrast with the 
usual 1 1 individual All-America players. For the most part 
they are perennial powerhouses. Seven of the 11 were on 
my 1954 list. Few will fini.sh the .sea.son unbeaten. .Man\‘ 
meet each other. The round rol)in starts with Maryland 
and UCL.A on September 24 and ends with the Army- 
Navy clash on Xuvemher 26. In ilie interim will be upsets, 
near upsets and glorious goal line stands; but when the 
smoke of battle is cleared by Decemher’s chilling winds 1 
expect the 11 teams which I have cho.sen to be at or 
near the top. 

The line ol demarcation between these 11 teams and the 
rest of the field is difiicult to draw. My old West Point 
coaching compatriot, .Andy Gustafson, has his Miami Hur- 
ricanes confidently poised for the big lilow. If they can win 
the opener from Georgia Tech and can heat such stalwarts 
as Notre Dame, Pittsburgh. Texas Christian, Alabama and 
at the same time never forget their finale with hungry 
Florida, they will deserve to be on top of the heap. But 
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the assignment is a staggering one. Auburn, which handed 
Miami its only defeat (14-13) last year, is loaded tor bear. 
The Tigers were slow to .start in 1R54, along with Mary- 
land. but both were among the toughest teams extant at 
the season’s end. 

If Texas Tech can get by its opening duo ot Texas and 
Texas Christian it can conceivably go clean the rest of the 
way. West Virginia, with the sensational southpaw quar- 
terback Fred Wyant pitching passes, has a good chance of 
remaining unbeaten at the end of a not too difficult sched- 
ule. Likewise, Len Dawson could set the Big Ten on fire 
with his pinpoint passing to the giant I’urdue ends. Min- 
nesota. my dark horse of last year, could make all predic- 
tions look silly. And lest wc forget, out on the Coast they 
are saying that this is a Trojan year, and it’s not idle talk 
either. But why go on? 

For the fans there is only one important rule change 
from last season. It adds up to this: a player, provided he 
started the quarter, may re-enter the game once during 
that same quarter. This is a slight concession to the free- 
substitution addicts. Last year, as you may remember, a 
player could re-enter the game in the same quarter only 
in the last four-minute segments of the second and fourth. 

Offensively, the split T formation still dominates the 
field, with the regular or Bear T next in popularity. The 
variations used, however, make any resemblances to the 


originals purely coincidental. Quite a few colleges, such as 
.Michigan, Michigan State, Iowa and Southern California 
use the so-called multiple offense, shifting from an unbal- 
anced (four men on one side of the center, two on the 
other) single wing to a T or Split T. Red Sanders at UCLA 
and Bowden Wyatt, at Arkansas last season and now at 
Tennessee, are the only coaches of note using the Tennes- 
see balanced-line single wing. It might be worthwhile not- 
ing that both won their conference championships. 

Defensively, the swing has been to a box type of defense 
which is basically a 5-4-2, devised primarily to use against 
the split T. The scheme is so well masked that only the 
coach himself can tell the formation of the moment, and 
most of the time lie doesn’t know until he studies the pic- 
tures the next day. Sometimes the team lines up with nine 
men on the line of scrimmage when the ball is ready lor 
play, but mentally four of them are ready to leap back into 
the secondary as linebackers. With all this going on, it’s bet- 
ter not to try to figure out the defensive alignments at all. 

So, despite the dire predictions of the two-platoonists a 
couple ol years ago, Football is back again, bigger and bet- 
ter than ever. But enough of this. Let's take a look at the 1 1 
best elevens. For better or for worse, I’m stuck w'ith them. 

NOW TURN THE PAGE FOR 
HERMAN HICKMAN’S 11 ELEVENS 
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ARMY 

West P<mnt, N.Y. 



Kaui. Blaik Pat Ueisel 

COACH FULLBACK 


SASIC OFFENSE: T, balanced line 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: lo; STARS: 

Pat Uebol, F; Ralph Chesnauskas, T ; Bnb 
Kyasky, II; Don Holletler, Q: Art John- 
son, E. 

LETTERWEN LOST: 9 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Bill Saunders, E; Stan Slater, G. 

1954 RECORD: 

Won 7, lost 2. 

1955 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 24 — Furman at home 

Oct. 1— Penn State at home 

Oct. 8 — .Michigan at Ann Arbor 

Oct. 15 — Syracuse at home 

Oct. 22 — Columbia at home 

Oct. 29 — Colgate at home 

Nov. 5 — Vale at New Haven 

Nov. 12— Pennsylvania at Philadelphia 

Nov. 26— Navy at Philadelphia 

COACH RED BLAIK SAYS: 

Personnel deficionces both in the line and 
backfield have forced many positional 
changes. To many of our followers it sug- 
gests a marked weakness. However, the 
Army squad has indicated, "Yon mokr (hr 
chanyeit — ivf'll do (hr playing." What more 
could a coach wish? 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAVS.' 

Army teams, even before the great era of 
Colonel Blaik began 14 years ago, were 
trademarked by defensive stubbornness, 
and it's my guess this year’s edition will 
have this phase of the game well in hand. 
Last year's weaknes.se.s were pr.marily in 
the linebacker and tackle positions. Many 
experiment.*? to improve these were con- 
ducted during spring practice and are being 
conducted now. Ralph Chesnauskas and 
Flay Goodwin, starting guards in '54, have 
been moved to tackle. Twoyearling-s Gu.nrd 
Stan Slater ami End Bill Saunders, will also 
bolster the line, But guards .switching to 
tackle is nothing compared to taking Don 
Holletler, an All-.\merica end, and making 
a quarterback out of him in order to fill the 
shoes of the departed Pete Vann. Bob 
Kyasky (9.9 for the hundred in track can 
run like the wind at left half. Captain Pat 
Uebel at fullback has speed, strength, high 
knee action and a determined desire to run 
over somebody. -Mike Zeigler playeti prac- 
tically as much at right half last year as 
Bell. If Kyasky, injured again last week, 
can remain whole for the better part of the 
season the team that led the nation last 
year in total olfense as well as rush'.ng may 
be scarcely less potent than a year ago. 
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UCLA 

Los Asuki.es, C’ALir. 



Henky R. Sandkks Bob Daves'I’okt 

COACH FULLBACK 


BASIC OFFENSE: Single Wing, balanced line. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: STARS: 

Bob Davenport, F: Jim Decker, H; Roin- 
mie Loudd, E: Ilardiman Cureton, T. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 12 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Jim Matheny, C: Esker Harris, G. 

1954 RECORD: 

Won 9, lost 0. Pacific Coast Confereni-e 
champions. 

1955 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 16 — Texas .A&M at home (nighti 
Sept. 24 — Maryland at College Park 
Oct. I— Washington State at Pullman 
Oct. 7— Oregon State at homo might) 
Oct. 15— Stanford at Palo .•^Ito 
Oct. 21 — Iowa at home might' 

Oct. 29— California at home 

Nov. 5— Cnl. Pacific at Stockton (night' 

Nov. 12— Washington at home 

Nov. 19 — use at Los Angele.s 

COACH RED SANDERS SAYS: 

We have a large rebuilding job to do. With 
the entire starting line gone, we’ll have 
some pretty inexjierienced linemen. We are 
also undertaking the most dirticult sched- 
ule we ever faced. We must face the.se clubs 
with the .same spirit and determination 
that have characterize?! our past teams. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

Gone from the scene at UCLA Ls one of the 
great forward walls of collegiate football in 
recent years. The line is in a process of revo- 
lution. Hardiman Cureton, recently clecte?! 
the first Negro captain in UCL.\ history, 
has been .switched from guard to a tackle 
post, to the chagrin of many spring practice 
prognosticators who had long ago picked 
him as an .All-America guard. The big 
switch al.so brought 22()-pouml Don Shin- 
nick, a thir<i-string fullback last year, to a 
guard spot. Rommie Loudd, a 20o-pound 
.senior, looks safe as a starter at one end, 
and Johnny Hermann, a tine pass receivei 
switched from wingback, will probably be 
the other end. 

Two great fullbacks, .All-.America Bob 
Davenj)ort and Doug Peters, anchor the 
backfield. Veteran Jim Decker is a fixture 
at wingliack. The tailback position has 
dept h galore. Doug Bradley, a stocky 5-foot 
7-inch 170-pounder who was an early sea- 
son starter lust year, will probably get the 
nod. The mu<‘h publicized transfer, Ronnie 
Kno.s, has had his troubles, but he is big 
and rugged, a fine passer and punter, lie 
could catch fire and become the starter. 


GEORGIA TECH 

Atla.nta, Ga. 



RliBEKT Lee Doud Wade MiTfiiEi.L 

COACH QUARTERBACK 


BASIC OFFENSE: Spread T, belly series. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21: STARS: 

Jimmy Morris, C: Wade Mitchell, Q; 
I'ranklin Brooks, G; Jimmy Thompson, H. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Stan Flowers, H; W. .A. Glazier, G. 

1954 RECORD: 

Won 7, lost 3. Beat Arkansas in Cotton 
Bowl 1 4 6. 

1955 SCHEDULE: 

Sept, 17 — .Miami iHa,' at home 

Sept. 24 — Floritia at Gainesville 

Oct. 1-SMUathome 

Oct. 8 — LSU at Baton Rouge (night! 

Oct. 1 5 — .Auburn at home 

Oct. 22— P'lorida State at home 

Oct. 29 — Duke at home 

Nov. 5 — Tennessee at Kno.xville 

Nov. 12 — Alabama at Birmingham 

Nov. 26 — Georgia at home 

COACH BOBBY DODD SAYS: 

We'll have a very colorful ball club in 1955. 
We’ll be capable of scoring from anywhere. 
We lack experience at end and our tackles 
are weak. Center will be strong if Morris 
isn’t injured. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

Despite the loss of 23 lettermen this will be 
a typical Tech team— explosive but never 
overpowering on the oilensc. "Smart" best 
describes their defensive play. Teams can 
control the ball for four or five yards per 
try against them 'and that is just what 
Miami, with a driving, control type of 
offen.sp, might do on September 17', but 
•seldom does the defense permit long touch- 
down runs or pas.ses, Pursuit and “defense 
in depth" have spoiled much of Tech’s suc- 
ces.s. The usual complement of breakaway 
backs arc on hand, witli Paul Kotenberry 
at left half and, always a fixture on a Tech 
squad, a rabliit bu'-k — this year, Jimmy 
Thompson, 148 pounds, at right half. Stan 
Flowers, a 190-pound sophomore, may 
make the-se ba<'ks move over. Few ((uarter- 
backs surpass Wade .Mitchell as a field gen- 
eral. ball handler, passer and in llawle.ss de- 
fensive play. Jimmy .Morris at center and 
Franklin Brooks at guard are .All-.America 
can<li<iaies, although they arc dwarfed by 
6-foot fi-iiH'li, 224-pound Tackle Carl Ver- 
Tech may lose a couple of games, but, 
as usual, they will probably be in some 
howl game come Now Year’s. .And by t.lie 
way, they have never lost one under the 
tutelage of Bobby Dodd. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



BASIC OFFENSE; Single winic. imlwlanml 
T and splil T. Muliiplf otrcnsf. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 19: STARS: 

Calvin Jonrs, C; Kari Sniilh, H; Frank 
Gilliam. E: fkldit- Vincrnt, H. 

LETTERMEN LOST; II 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Ah'X Karras, (J; Bill Van Burcn, C: Collins 
llaulnr, H : Jim Gibbons, E. 

1954 RECORD: 

Won -i, lost 4. 

1955 SCHEDULE: 

Svpt- -M Kansas Stato ai homo 
Ofi. 1 Wisconsin ai Madison 
Gel. S Indiana al honi»‘ 

Oci. lo- i'urduf at lionip 
Oct. -UCLA at Los Anjfclcs I niitht ) 
Oct. 'J9- MichiKan at .Ann Arbor 
Nov. 'i Minnpsoia al home 
Ni)V. 1:1- Ohio Statp at Columbus 
Nov. 19 - Notre Dame at South Bend 

COACH FOREST EVASHEVSKI SAYS: 

I believe that for the first time in my four 
years at Iowa we will not be outmanned, 
providing .some of the new men come 
I hrough. We have experienced men in mo.st 
spots, our .speed is adequate and we have 
veteran quarterbacks. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS; 

The Uawkeye.s, with seven starters re- 
turning, are loaded and confident. They 
ha<l better be. Take a glance at their .sched- 
ule: six conference games, which include 
the tough ones, and for extracurricular ac- 
tivities Notre Dame and UCLA all this 
after opening with Kansas State. There 
may be a tougher schedule in 19.').), but I'll 
stick with this one. To combat this “mur- 
derers’ row,’’ Iowa has veterans at all line 
po.sitions. Led by All-America Captain Cal- 
vin Jone.s at guard, it will average 1117 
pound.s from end to end. Eddii Vincent, 
No. 1 rusher in last year's Big Ten with an 
average 6.9 yards per try and a net of .766 
yanls, returns to the right half position. 
Speedster Earl Smith, who led the league 
in scoring with 4t4 points, will be at left 
half. Jerry Ileichow is a competent quarter- 
back who completed 46' , of his passes last 
year. Coach Forest Evashovski’s multiple 
offense is supposedly much improved, sup- 
ported by a fine group of sophomores. Rut 
I repeat: he will need everything to gel 
through that schedule. If Iowa goes unde- 
feated I will vote them the No. 1 team 
of the nation. 


BASIC FORMATION: Split T. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 19: STARS: 

Bob Pellegrini, C: Frank Tuiiiburello, 0; 
Bill Walker, E; Ed Vereb, H. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 14 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES; 

Fred Uamilion, H: Don lll•aly, T; .Tack 
llealy, II: John MeVirker, 11. 

1954 RECORD: 

Won 7. lost tied 1 . 

1955 SCHEDULE; 

Sept. 17 .Mis.souri at Columbia 
Sept. :i4 UCL.A al home 
Oct. I Baylor at Waco might ' 

Oct. 8- Wake Forest at home 

Oct. l.'i North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Oct, Syracuse at Syracuse 

Oct. 29 South Carolina at home 

Nov. .» - LSU at home 

Nov. 12 Clem.son at Clemson 

Nov. 19 George Washington al home 

COACH JIM TATUM SAYS: 

Barring any injuries to key personnel, Mary- 
land's 19.'55 team should be better than in 
19.'j4. We have a good line, one that could 
be the fastest in my tenure at Maryland. 
Center Bob Pellegrini is a great football 
player, maybe the best lineman in the coun- 
try. Quarterback Frank Tamburello gives 
us outstanding confidence at the signal-call- 
ing position. Tie is a tremendous one-platoon 
football player. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

No team in the country last year displayed 
a more awesome offense than did the Terps 
toward the end of the sea.son. I saw their 
spring practice finale against the alumni 
team compo.scd for the most part of active 
professional players. Though they lost, the 
performance of the Maryland squad was 
most impre.s.si ve. The big difference over last 
year li{>s in the line, especially the tackle 
position. I have talked with many oppos- 
ing coaches, and they all agree that Bob 
Pellegrini is without peer as a linebacker, 
and his offen.^ive blocking al the center po- 
sition is plenty potent. I agree wilh Jim 
Tatum’s hopeful estimate of Quarterback 
Frank Tamburello. As a sophomore last fall 
he was an excellent signal caller and ball 
handler, and on the defen.se he was a joy to 
behold. Red Sanders says, without hesita- 
tion, that Maryland was by far the be.st 
team his Bruins faeed last fall. The buttle 
of the titans lakes place at College Park 
this year and I'm going to be there to see il 
on September 24. 


BASIC FORMATION: Single Wing, somc T. 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: 21: STARS: 

Ron Kramer, E; Lou Buldacci, Q, F; Tony 
BranolT, H. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 9. 


LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Jim Pace, H: Bill MaePhee, C. 

1954 RECORD: 

Won 6, lost :L 


1955 SCHEDULE: 


Sept. 24 
Oct. 1- 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 1.7 
Oct. 22 
Oct. 29 
Nov. ') 
Nov. 12 
Nov. 19 


Missouri al home 
Michigan State at home 
-Army at home 
Northwestern at home 
Minne.sota at .MinneapolLs 
Iowa al home 

Illinois at Champaign-Urbana 
Indiana Hi home 
Ohio State at home 


COACH BENNIE OOSTERBAAN SAYS: 

We sliould he belter than last year, wilh a 
more experienced team, but we have defi- 
nite problems al both tackles and fullback. 
We’d also like more strength at left half. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

.4 quiet confidence prevails. And why not? 
Twenty-four iettermen are returning from 
what wa.s probably the surpri.se team of the 
We.stern Conference last fall, finishing in a 
lie with Wiscon.sin for .second place. Bennie 
Ooslerbaan believes that he ha.s the be.st 
end squad in the country, headed by the 
incomparable Ron Kramer and hi.s running 
mate Tom Maentz at the opposite flank 
and aided and ahetlPii by capable reserves. 
The backfield will be ihe speedie.sl in Wol- 
verine history. Terry Barr, Tom Hendricks 
and Sophomore Jim Pace at loft half are the 
fastest trio in one position in the country. 

Tony Branoff .seems sound after a succe.ss- 
ful knee operation last spring and should 
make the right half position another .strong 
point of the offense. Depth i-s assured by his 
stocky understudy, Ed Shannon, who filled 
in so capably last season when he was in- 
jured. Probably the most valuable man on 
t he squad next to Kramer is Louis Balducci, 
who will he either the first-string quarter- 
back or, more likely, the first-string full- 
back, a position where there is a real weak- 
nes.s. Junior Jim Maddock, who alternated 
with him at quarter last season,. should com- 
petently haniile the quarterback chores. 
The tackle positions, with only two reserve 
Iettermen returning, still need fortifying. 
Barring the knee injury bugaboo the Wol- 
verines should be in contention all the way. 
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SEPTEMBER 12. 1955 


NAVY 

Annapolis, Md. 



EuWARI) f-jRDELATZ (iKOKciK \\ ELSH 


COACH QUARTERBACK 

BASIC FORMATION: Split T. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING; 9: STARS: 

George Welsh, Ron Beagle, E; Wilson 
Whilmire, C: Earle Smith. E. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Ned Oldham, H: Tony Stremic, G, 

1954 RECORD: 

Won 7, lost 2. Beat Mississippi in the 
Sugar Bowl 21-0. 

1955 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 24 — William & Mary at home 
Oet. 1 — South Carolina at Columbia 

Oct. 8 —Pittsburgh at home 
Oet. 15 —Penn State at University Park 
Oct. 22 —Pennsylvania at Philadelphia 
Oct 29 —Notre Dame at South Bend 
Nov. 5 —Duke at home 
Nov. 12 — Columbia at New York 
Nov. 26— Army at Philadelphia 

COACH EDDIE ERDELATZ SAYS: 

We lost 21 of the 88-man Sugar Bowl 
squad. The starting line return.s intact ex- 
cept for guards Len Benzi and Alex Aronis. 
However. Quarterback George Welsh is the 
only holdover from the starting backfield. 
Our big problems are halfback and guard. 
We lost our top four men in each position. 
The enthu-'iasm an<l desire is still very 
much in evidence. I think we’ll have a 
good season. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS; 

Eddie Erdelatz climaxed his “five-year 
plan” at Annapolis last year with a bril- 
liant win over Army for a 4-1 series record 
against Colonel Blaik’s Cadets, plus an un- 
expectedly oa-sy win over Ole Mi.ss in the 
Sugar Bowl. This year’s Navy team could 
be a di-sappointment. After watching them 
against the two aforementioned teams last 
season, however. I’m going to have to stick 
with them until 1 find out differently. If 
the same motivation still impels them and 
nothing happens to George Welsh, they 
can give anybody trouble— and will. Welsh 
captured my fancy more than any other 
player last season. Outwardly calm, cool 
and (juick, with a flaming competitive spir- 
it, he did everything well and at the right 
split second. Ron Beagle, All-.\merica en<l, 
spearheads a mobile, aggres.sive and expe- 
rienced line. Though not too large, this 
forward wail can best be described as 
"they hit and flit,” and tho.se are my quo- 
tations. Navy can repeat, but the road will 
be rougher. 
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NOTRE DAME 


OHIO STATE 


Soi TH Bend, Ind. 


on MU I S, Ohio 



Terence Brennan 

COACH 



^ ^ . 


PAI'L Uokni nc 

QUARTERBACK 



WA^NE W. lfAYK.S 
CQACH 



BASIC OFFENSE: Splil T. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 17: STARS: 

Ray Iz’mek, G; Don Schaefer, F; Wayne 
Kciniotuis, T: Paul Hornung, Q. 

LETTERMEN LOST: l8. 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES; 

Dick Wilkins, H: Aubrey Lewis, H; Dick 
Prendergast, E. 

1954 RECORD; 

Won 9. lost 1. 

1955 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 24— SMU at home 

Oct. 1 —Indiana at home 

Oct. 7 —Miami (Fla,; at Miami fnight: 

Oct. 15 — Michigan State at East Lansing 

0<-t. 22 —Purdue at Lafayette 

Oct. 29 —Navy at home 

Nov. 5 — Pennsylvania at Philadelphia 

Nov. 12 — North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Nov. 19 — Iowa at home 

Nov. 26 — use at Los .•^ngele.s 

COACH TERRY BRENNAN SAYS: 

We will have many problems as the sea- 
son starts. We are going to have a fighting 
team, one that will never give up, but we 
face too many experienced clubs too early. 
Our chances for a good .season depend on a 
scarcity of injuries and a few breaks during 
the early games. But the team. spirit and the 
will to win will always be there. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

Last year at this time Terry Brennan was 
facing his first season as a college head 
coach. Gone from the undefeated squad of 
’5.1 were 16 lettermon in<-luding such greats 
as Johnny Lattner, Neil Worden, Jim 
Schrader and Menil Mavraides. This .sea- 
son the situation is about the same, with 
18 lettermen lost, including all but one of 
the starting line. glaring opening is left 
by the graduation of the great Ralph Gu- 
glielmi at quarterback and his understudy 
Tom Carey. Paul Hornung, long Gugie's 
heir apparent, has now been moved from 
fullback to take over the position. If Cap- 
tain Ray Lemek's knee holds up after the 
operation he had this spring there will be 
few better guanls around. Tackle Wayne 
Edmonds will also be heard from in the 
line Don Schaefer, Jimmy Morse and Paul 
Reynolds are the leading veteran backs re- 
turning. Maybe I'm going away out on the 
limb but it has been a long, long time since 
I’ve seen a Notre Dame team that didn’t 
finish the season close to the top. As old 
Patrick Henry said — I think: "The only 
way to judge the future is but by the pa.st.” 


BASIC FORMATION: Splil T and T- 
LETTERMEN RETURNING: JO; STARS; 

Howard Cassady, H ; Frank .Machiiisky, T ; 
Jim Parker. G: Kon '’argo, C; Jerry Hark- 
rader, 11. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 16. 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Loo Brown. E: Aurelius Thomas, G. 

1954 RECORD: 

Won 9, lost 0. Defeated USC in the Rose 
Bowl 20 7. 

1955 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 24 — Nebraska at home 
0<-t. 1 —Stanford at Palo Alto 
Oct. 8 —Illinois at home 
Oct. 15 —Duke at home 
Oct. 22 — I^'isconsin at .Madison 
Oct. 29 —Northwestern at home 
Nov. 5 — Indiana at home 
Nov. 12 — Iowa at home 
Nov. 19 — Michigan at Ann .\rbor 

COACH WOODY HAYES SAYS: 

We have on our squad eight proven Big 
Ten football players, .\lthough we won’t be 
nearly as big as last year, we .should have a 
little more speeii. All told, it .should be one 
of our moat colorful teams. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

I underrated the Buckeyes at the begin- 
ning of the season la.st year. They were 
a competent, well-coached squad which 
proved itself every time the chips were 
down and picked up momentum as the sea- 
son progres.sed. Ohio still has the nucleus 
of a championship squad. The first team i.s 
solid and experienced, with the exception 
of the quarterback position. Bill Booth, 
who saw extremely little action last year, 
is expected to handle it. The team lacks a 
competent punter and, of course, Little 
Tad Weed’s left-footed placements will be 
sorely mUsed. But on the positive side are 
the redoubtable Howard Cassady and Jer- 
ry Harkrader at halfbacks, possibly the 
best halfback combination in the country, 
with plenty of speed to the outside cou- 
pled w’ith power to the inside. These bril- 
liant stars are well fortified with substi- 
tutes of ability. The line is led by the 
great Ken V’argo at center and Jim Parker 
at guard. There arc five lettermen avail- 
able at tackle. Two lettermen ends, Bill 
Michael and Fred Kris.s, will probably 
start. Rising sophomores have quality and 
quantity, so the “new look” at Columbus 
may continue. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATEC 



OKLAHOMA 

Norman, Okla. 



Chas. B. Wilkinson Bo Bolingbr 


COACH GUARD 

BASIC FORMATION: Split T. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 23; STARS: 

Bo Bolinger, G; Jerry Tubbs, C; Jimmy 
Harris. Q; Bob Burris, H. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 14. 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

Dennit Morris, C; Benton Ladd, T; Clen- 
don Thomas, H. 

1954 RECORD: 

Won 10, lost 0. 

1955 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 24 — No. Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Oct. I — Pittsburgh at home 
Oct. 8 — Texas at Dalla.<> 

Oct. 15 — Kansas at home 
Oct. 22 — Colorado at home 
Oct, 29 — Kansas State at Manhattan 
Nov. 5 — Missouri at Columbia 
Nov. 12 — Iowa State at home 
Nov. 19 — Nebraska at Lincoln 
Nov. 26 — Oklahoma A&M at home 

COACH BUD WILKINSON SAYS: 

We should be reasonably solid from tackle 
to tackle, but our coaching staff faces a real 
challenge in developing adequate strength 
at both ends, all four backfield positions 
and in front line reserves for all positions. 
We must try to solve these problems quick- 
ly; our toughest games come up in the first 
half of our schedule. 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

The Sooners have the best chance of any 
of the 11 elevens to go through the season 
undefeated. Probably through no fault of 
their own the schedule is not too exacting. 
Some great stars graduated from last sea- 
son's undefeated team, but Bud Wilkin- 
son’.s organizational ability plus excellent 
coaching will remedy the situation to the 
satisfaction of all Oklahoma supporters. 
Guard Bo Bolinger is a shoo-in for All- 
American if he doesn’t break a leg. He is a 
rugged Marciano-type linebacker and an 
explosive blocker. Center Jerry Tubbs was 
the Sooner’s No. 1 fullback last year as a 
sophomore, netting 387 yards ru.shing and 
averaging 6.1 yards per try. The backfield 
prospects must not be too bleak because 
he has been shifted back to center, his orig- 
inal position. Quarterback Jimmy Harris, a 
“raw .sophomore," stepped into the breach 
last year when Gene Calame was injured, 
and drove the team to victory over unex- 
pected lough opposition against TCU and 
Texas. AIway.s excepting an upset, the 
Sooners can scarcely miss another unde- 
feated season. 

SEPTEMBER 12. 1955 


RICE INSTITUTE 

Houston, Texas 



Jess Neely Eddie Rayburn 

COACH TACKLE 


BASIC FORMATION: T. 

LETTERMEN RETURNING: 16; STARS: 

Eddie Rayburn, T; Marshall Crawford, E; 
Jerry Hall, F; Jay Riviere, G. 

LETTERMEN LOST: 10. 

LEADING SOPHOMORE CANDIDATES: 

King Hill, Q; Prank Ryan, Q; Virgil Mut^ 
schink, H; Charles Thompson, T. 

1954 RECORD: 

Won 7. lost 3. 

1955 SCHEDULE: 

Sept. 24— Alabama at home (night) 

Oct. I— LSU at home (night) 

Oct. 8— Clemson at home (night) 

Oct. 15— SMU at Dallas (night) 

Oct. 22 — Texas at Austin 
Oct. 29— Kentucky at Lexington 
Nov. 5 — Arkan.sas at home 
Nov. 12 — Texas A&M at home 
Nov. 19— TCU at Fort Worth 
Nov. 26— Baylor at home 

COACH JESS NEELY SAYS: 

We have 16 lettermen returning this year. 
We have a pretty good first team line. No 
doubt they will do a good job. The big prob- 
lem is replacements. Most of them are soph- 
omores, and while some look very good they 
have yet to be proven. Our passing will de- 
pend on how the offense comes along. How- 
ever, I definitely think we’ll throw much 
more this year than we did last season, 

HERMAN HICKMAN SAYS: 

How much Dickie Moegle will be missed is 
the big question mark at Rice as Coach 
Jess Neely starts his 16th year with the 
Owls. Other losses were All-SWC Guard 
Kenny Paul and Don Costa, his running 
mate, along with Lamoine Holland at end 
and Morris Stone at halfback. There is 
depth and talent at quarterback. Pinky 
Nisbet led the league last year with a .697 
average for completions, although he didn’t 
throw but 62 times. Two rising sophomores 
are after his job, and don’t be surprised 
if they get it; King Hill and Frank Ryan 
were sensations in freshman football. Virgil 
Mutschink, another sophomore, is a likely 
replacement for Moegle at left half. Not 
quite as fast in the open field, he has the 
unteachable knack of picking his holes and 
going all the way. Jerry Hall and Jack 
Throckmorton are a pair of powerful full- 
backs with plenty of speed. The capable line 
is led by Tackle Eddie Rayburn. If some of 
the sophomores come through in expected 
style Jess Neely’s 25th anniversary as a big- 
time coach will be a happy one. 


Herman Hickman says 

PASTE THESE 
IN YOUR HAT 

• The outstanding single-wing tail- 
back in the country this season will 
be Royce Flippin of Princeton. Handi-5 
capped by a broken right wrist for 
part of last season, he came back to 
score three touchdowns which defeat- 
ed a superior Yale team. Look for him 
to break all of Kazmaier’s existing 
records. 

• The Southwest Conference race 
will be the closest in years. The senti- 
ment seems to be that any team can 
win it except Texas A&M. I’ll go far- 
ther and say so could the Aggies. 

• Pro scouts take notice: there is a 
big, big tackle, 245 pounds of Nor- 
wegian brawn, at the University of ; 
North Dakota. Name: Steve Myrha. i 

• Remember this name— Dick Win- ; 
terbauer. The 6-foot, 200-pound ris- 
ing Yale sophomore quarterback may ' 
supplant last year’s sensational soph- ! 
omore, Dean Loucks, as a regular. 

• When Lenny Moore passed his ; 

summer school philosophy course 
Penn State became one of the real ' 
powers in the East. He was the No. 2 
ground gainer in the nation last sea- 
son. The Negro left half is one of the 
most brilliant runners in the Nittany t 
Lions’ history. ^ 

• The passing combination of Len ' 
Dawson to Lamar Lundy at Purdue 
this year may become as famous as 
Friedman to Oosterbaan or Howell to 
Hutson. Coach Stu Holcomb’s imag- 
inative pass patterns as interpreted 
by Dawson last year were sensation- 
ally successful. The Boilermaker bom- i 
bardiers are a good bet to repeat. 

• Three of the great unsung line i 
coaches are Ray Graves at Georgia 
Tech, Jim Myers at UCLA and Co- 
mer Jones at Oklahoma. They mold j 
All-America linemen like a master , 
potter. Take your eyes from the ball j 
carriers sometime for a few fleeting ^ 
moments and watch how their prod- 
ucts in the fighting rows perform. [ 
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CONVERSATION 



SUBJECT; 

by JOAN FLYNN DREYSPOOL 


I THINK Maryland is the No. 1 team 
in the East, Georgia Tech in the 
Southeast, Rice and Texa.s in the 
Southwest and UCRA on the Coast,” 
Football Coach Bud Wilkinson said. 
“In the Big Ten, Michigan and Ohio 
State. In the Big Seven, Colorado.” 

The University of Oklahoma, Wil- 
kinson’s own school and champion of 
the Big Seven Conference for the past 
seven years, was not mentioned, a de- 
liberate oversight which has prompted 
13-year-old Jay Wilkinson to ren ark, 
‘‘The trouble with Dad is, he’ll never 
say we’ll win. It’s always going to be a 
poor year. He’s always predicting we’re 
going to get beat — and one of these 
years we will.” 

Bud Wilkinson has been accused fre- 
quently of professional pessimism. 

”1 don’t think 1 overdo it,” he said 
as he sat behind his desk in the Ath- 
letic Department of the University of 
Oklahoma, "but I guess I’m a minori- 
ty vote. I’d be just as dishonest to say 
we’re going to win, if I didn’t believe 
i , as I would be to say we’re going to 
lose.” 

Regardless of what he says, the 39- 
year-old coach’s record stands as the 
best in current football. His teams have 
been the only ones to place annually 
in the nation’s top 10 in the last sev- 
en Associated Press polls. They have 
scored in 95 consecutive games, a na- 
tional record, and have given the coun- 
try 18 All-Americans. Recently Frank 
Leahy, Notre Dame’s famed ex-coach, 
listed Wilkinson as one of the 10 out- 
standing football coaches of all time. 
Twice, Wilkinson has been voted Coach 
of the Year: in 1949 by the National 
Football Coaches .Association after his 
team had gone through the season un- 
defeated, and by the Associated Press 
in 1950, another undefeated year. 

"Frankly, I’m not interested in rec- 
ords,” Wilkinson said. "The thing I’m 
proudest of is the type of boy repre- 
sented at Oklahoma in football. When 
people say to me, ‘Coach, what kind of 
team will we have this year?’ J say, ‘I 
think we’ll have a good college team,’ 
but they aren't concerned about that. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



PIECE: 


BUD WILKINSON 

The country’s most successful coach (opposite), on the eve of a new season, discusses 
his philosophy of coaching, wonders at de-emphasis and touts the players over the coach 


A)] they want to know is ‘how many 
games are we going to win and how 
many are we going to lose?’ 

"The average alumnus looks at the 
scoreboard and sees that one team won 
and the other lost— so the team that 
won was smartly coached, well condi- 
tioned, ran the proper offense, used the 
right defenses and had outstanding 
morale. The other team was stupid. 
That’s about the way most of them 
look at it.’’ 

A MATTER OF MIND 

"In reality,” Wilkinson continued, 
"what takes place is that both teams 
are well conditioned, smartly coached. 
They’re both made up of fine young 
men. The winning or losing is in that 
intangible factor of mental toughness. 
You've got to have that to be a cham- 
pion . . . where you get it, I don’t know, 
but you’ve got to have it. 

“If you’re going to be a champion, 
you must be willing to pay a greater 
price than your opponent will ever pay. 
Critics of athletics say that’s too much 
of an all-out approach. They want it 
to be played just for fun, but just go- 
ing out there and going through the 
motions defies the purpose of competi- 
tion. If you’re out there just to take up 
space, you aren’t playing the game. It’s 
meant to be played as well as you can 
play. If you’re just joking around you 
aren’t doing credit to yourself or the 
game. There must be the willingness 
to compete when the chips are dow . 
Some people don’t want to pay this 
price— and I’ve no objections to them 
—but I don’t want them around be- 
cause we aren’t going to win with them. 

"I use Ben Hogan as an example to 
my boys. I was plain sick when Hogan 
lost the Open. I didn’t get over it for 
a couple of days— I’m still not over it. 
. . . Hogan is the most outstanding in- 
dividual performer for my money, not 
only from the standpoint of his con- 
centration but because of the price he 
paid in preparation to avoid ever hit- 
ting a bad shot. If a football player 
who’s subject to daydreaming— as we 
all are— daydreams at thewrong time. 


he’ll make a mistake that defeats you. 
Our approach to football is: don’t make 
mistakes! 

“Unless our standards are high in 
everything, the entire group will retro- 
gress to the lowest level. When we trav- 
el, we’re going to travel as well as we 
can. Our uniforms will be the best, and 
we’ll try to look the neatest and be the 
cleanest and the smartest. In every 
possible ramification, we’re going to try 
to shoot for the moon. People who are 
going to play well operate that way. 
For instance, I don’t think a good golf- 
er can play with dirty clubs.” 

Wilkinson was captain of the golf 
team when he attended the University 
of Minnesota in the middle ’SOs. A 
seven-handicapper, he plays golfwhen- 
ever he gets a chance, which isn’t often, 
although the Oklahoma school has its 
own 18-hole course. On the golf course 
Wilkinson’s competitive drive is just as 
much in evidence as when he’s coach- 
ing his football team. 

“C’mon, baby; c’mon, baby,” he’ll 
call to a putt that’s nearing the cup. 
If it drops, he’s delighted. If it doesn’t, 
he’s more determined than ever that 
the next one will be better. 

In the lockerrooms at O.U., huge red 


•<A REAL NICE MANNER*' 

"Each kid who plays football has a 
dream to go to Oklahoma," said Thomas 
Watson of McAlester, Okla., who played 
on O.U.’s 19.54 freshman team. "Bud 
Wilkin-son is the greatest, the way he 
works with men. People put out for him. 
It’s uncanny. He stands out as a leader 
and a coach. He's real pleasant to speak 
to; he ha.s a real pleasant voice, a real 
nice manner. He’s tall and handsome; 
he’s blond, maybe a little more gray 
than blond. He’s strict on boys staying 
in shape; and before he takes a man on 
the team, he knows what kind of per- 
son he is and whether he can tru.st him. 
When he gives a boy a scholarship, it's 
not ju.st for his football. He has to have 
good grades. I guess he thinks if a man 
has good morals and everything, he can 
be a good football player.” 


and white placards pound home the 
words, PLAY LIKE A CHAMPION. Yet 
if a boy doesn’t want to play at all, 
that’s his privilege, too. 

“I don’t see any reason why a boy 
should feel he has to be a football play- 
er, if it’s against his personality,” Wil- 
kinson said. “He’d be better off in some 
other line of endeavor. A lot of kids 
participate in football because their 
girl thinks it’s nice or their parents 
want them to, but there’s a tremen- 
dous number of young men who are 
blessed with an abundance of physi- 
cal energy and truly combative spirit. 
They have to relieve themselves of that 
pressure and test their minds and bod- 
ies. Football fulfills that demand for 
total effort and teaches them fair play, 
discipline, teamwork and loyalty. 

“Skills demanded in other sports are 
all needed in football. There’s the 
straight combat of boxing and wres- 
tling, the speed of foot of track and 
running, the throwing and catching of 
baseball and basketball, the extremely 
difficult art of kicking and judgment 
of the ball as in tennis.” 

Wilkinson was a guard under the in- 
credibly successful Bernie Bierman at 
Minnesotain 1934-35. Hewas switched 
to blocking back in 1936 and called 
signals in the single wing back system 
they used in those days. The Gophers 
won two national championships in 
1934 and 1936. In the summer of 1937, 
at Soldier Field in Chicago, he quar- 
terbacked the college All-Stars to their 
first victory in the All-Star pro series, 
beating the Green Bay Packers, 6-0. 

“I learned 99% of my football from 
Bierman, not only from the morale 
standpoint but technically,” Wilkin- 
son said. “ 'Don’t become sold on the 
type of football that defeats teams you 
could defeat anyway,’ Bierman used to 
say. ’Base your play on standards most 
likely to defeat the champions. You 
can't fool a good team. The good ones 
don’t take the fake. You’ve got to 
block ’em.’ 

“Another thing I believe — and I got 
this from Henry Iba, basketball coach 
continued on 7iext page 
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at Oklahoma A&M— is. 'Your meas- 
ure of a eoach is based on how well he 
creates in practice the situations the 
player will face in a game, and keeps re- 
peating it until the player reacts prop- 
erly by role memory.’ That sounds a 
little fancy, hut it isn’t. Most of us 
coaches are adapters and copycats. 
There really are very few original ideas. 
Missouri Coach Don Faurot’s idea of 
splitting the linemen— that’s the Split- 
T— was an original contribution.” 

But it was Bud Wilkinson, who 
worked under Faurot a year at Iowa 
Pre-Flight, who has compiled the 
greatest record with the Split-T. 

"We play the Split-T,” he explained, 
‘‘because we think we can teach it more 
effectively than any other offense in 
the short period of practice time al- 
lowed us; and the fluid pattern of the 
play enables our individual linemen to 
move at will laterally. 

■‘That’s the reason we play the Split- 
T, not because I think it’s a vastly 
superior method of advancing the hall. 
If it were that much better, everybody 
would use it and teams that didn’t use 
it wouldn’t win. Last year, UCLA play- 
ing single wing was the best team on 
the Pacific Coast.” 

A LITERARY COACH 

Wilkinson began to thumb through 
papers on his desk, h^inally he found 
a clipping from the UCLA alumni 
magazine containing a statement by 
UCT..A Coach Red Sanders, listing his 
reasons why he didn’t think his 1955 
team might be as successful as last 
year’s. Sanders cited the loss of seven 
valuable players, unsatisfactory spring 
training due to injuries and absences, 
and a more arduous fall schedule. 

‘‘This is the part I like best,” Wil- 
kinson said happily, as though he had 
found an accomplice in his close friend. 
Reading aloud, he quoted Sarulers: 
‘‘ 'In view of the foregoing facts and 
reasons, it is, therefore, difficult for me 
to figure how anyone in possession of all 
his mental faculties could possibly ex- 
pect us to approach last year’s record or 
quality of performance. To become en- 
thusiastic now over our chances would 
indeed be unrea.sonable and might 
tend to sow the seeds of discord.’ 

“ ■ . . . might tend to sow the seeds 
of discord,’ ” Wilkinson repeated, rel- 
ishing everything it implied. “He 
means among his opponents, and I 
can’t think of a better policy than stay- 
ing on good terms with teams you’ll 
play.” 


A peace-loving man, Wilkinson pre- 
fers to concern himself .solely with 
intercollegiate athletics and not get 
involved in internecine warfare. How- 
ever, there’s talk that if .Minneapolis- 
born Charles Burnham (Budi Wilkin- 
son were to run for political office in 

AFTER-GAME RECIPE 

CHILI CON QUESO 

Recipe fora hoi hor.s d’oeuvresdip which 
Mary t.Mrs. Butl. W ilkin.-^on .-serves at 
her open-house gatherings after the 
homo games in Norman. Oklahoma: 

3 lbs. processed American cheese 

1 lb. processed Cheddar cheese 

2 onions, finely chopped 

8 clove.s of garlic, crushed 

2 No. 2 cans of tomatoes 

3 or 4 small cams of hot green pep. 
pers, chopped. 

2 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 

Melt cheese in double boiler adr| 
other ingredients and cook until well 
blended (about 30 minute.si. Serve hot 
in chafing dish with corn chips a.s dip. 
Can serve 100. 

(Mixture can be made ahead of time 
and kept in deep freeze, using portions 
as desired. Warm up in double boiler 
before serving.) 

Oklahoma, he'd win by a landslide. His 
winning teams have been a tonic to the 
state, and the rabid rooters have been 
equally therapeutic for the gate re- 
ceipts. Norman, the university site, has 
a population of ‘27,000 ; but 25,64 7 seats 
were added to the school stadium in 
1949, two years after Wilkinson started 
winning. In 1954, an average of 51,645 
fans attended the four home games. 
But Wilkinson is politically unambi- 
tious, and thus far has been content 
with his $15,000-a-year post. He has 
turned down better offers, both in foot- 
ball and in business. 

‘‘People think I’ve been given some 
oil wells and that’s why I stay here,” 
Wilkinson said, as he broiled steaks in 
the backyard of his comfortable, air- 
conditioned ranch house. “That’s not 
true. I like it here. Competitive ath- 
letics are an integral part of the life of 
this area, and our president, Dr. George 
L. Cross, is a staunch supporter of in- 
tercollegiate athletics. He doesn’t just 
tolerate them as many educational in- 
stitutions do.” 

Mrs. Wilkinson, Mary, a tall, slen- 
der, striking brunette, nodded agree- 
ment. A closely knit family that in- 
cludes .lay, his brother I’at, 15, and 
Ginger, a mongrel purchased for the 


princely sum of S2.00, the Wilkinsons 
like their life in Norman. 

The story was told — not by Mrs. 
Wilkinson— that last year a death oc- 
curred in the family of one of the assist- 
ant coaches. He and his wife had to 
leave hurriedly to attend the funeral 
some 1,000 miles away. Bud and Mary 
Wilkinson took care of their baby dur- 
ing their absence. 

“They just moved the baby — crib 
and all — into their own house for a 
week,” the appreciative mother re- 
ported. “They’re always doing nice 
things like that.” 

Wilkinson’.s own mother died when 
he was small. “But my brother Bill 
and 1 always had a warm home envi- 
ronment,” Wilkinson said. “Relatives 
livefl next door to us and they were 
wonderful. My father [Charles Patton 
Wilkinson, a prosperous mortgage loan 
broker] remarried when I was about 12 
to a woman who’s been just as perfect 
as it’s possible for a person to be.” 

A graduate of Shattuck Military 
Academy in Faribault, Minn., Wil- 
kinson has a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Minnesota and a Master’s degree 
in English from Syracuse, which he 
earned while he was assistant coach 
there. In 194.‘J he went on active duty 
in the Navy, serving on the aircraft 
carrier FJnff'rprhe in the Pacific. 

“.After the war,” he said, “I thought 
I'd had all I wanted of a knock-around 
profession— and coaching is a knock- 
around profession— so I tried to get 
interested in my father’s business in 
Minneapolis, but I couldn’t. My inter- 
ests were in coaching. Paper work bores 
me. I hate monotony of any kind. I 
signed a full-time contract at Okla- 
lioma as assistant coach to Jim Tatum. 
The next year, in 1947, when Tatum 
went to Maryland, I got the job.” 

Wilkinson is now on the fourth year 
of a 10-year contract. When the season 
is on, he seldom relaxes, worrying gen- 
erally about next Saturday’s game. 

“During football season, a coach 
hardly has time to brush his teeth,” 
Wilkinson said. “Four hours of prepa- 
ration are needed for one hour of prac- 
tice. If we’re going to use our practice 
to maximum value, we have to know 
what we're going to do every minute. 
If we’re ever strategists, it’s during 
the summer. We must decide then ex- 
actly what we're going to do so that 
when fall practice starts, we’re teach- 
ing ball. How much football we as 
coaches know will have no bearing on 
a single game. It’.s the skill and knowl- 
edge we’re able to imparl to our play- 
ers that counts. The game is won or 
lost by the players — not the coaches. 
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A CLOSE-KNIT FAMILY, thip Wilkinsons, 'Bud, Mary, Jay, 13, and Pat. 15, sit on 
the terrare of thoir air-conditioned, ranch-style home in Norman, site of Oklahoma U. 


“We grade our players by their per- 
formance. Two or three nights a week, 
we study the film of the previous 
week’s game or our practice films. Each 
coach looks at one man only, and we 
liave to go through the film twice on 
offense and then twice on defense. One 
of us catches the extra man. 

"If the boy does what we consider 
normal, he gets zero. If he does an out- 
standing job. he gels one point. If he 
knows his assignment and trie.s to do 
tile right thing and doe.sn't or isn’t 
successful, he gets minus-one. If he 
doesn’t know what to do. he gets a 
minus-two. He gets a jilu.s-two if he 
does a super job that no ordinary man 
could ever do with ordinary effort. 

"For instance, we had a fullback 
named Leon Heath !All-American. 
1950 . In a game against Nebraska, 
Heath was supposed to block the end. 
He went nut to block the end. and the 
end was so far across the line of scrim- 
mage that Heath shouldered him out of 
the play. Then the ball-carrier, Billy 
Vessels (All-American. 1952 and win- 
ner of the Heisman Memorial Trophy], 
cut inside. Vessels avoided the tackle 
and while maneuvering, slowed up 
enough to let Heath move back in 
front of him and block the line-backer. 

"This block broke Vessels clean past 
the line of scrimmage. He ran about 
30 yards and appeared to be hemmed 
in against the side lines by the defen- 
sive halfback on the Nebraska Id-yard 
line, when Heath once again, with an 
amazing burst of speed, cut across the 


field at the proper angle and blocked 
the remaining Nebraska defender. 

“Heath’s assignment, for which lie 
would have got zero, was to block the 
end out,” Wilkinson explained. "In 
addition, he blocked the line-backer 
and the defensive halfback, and, what 
is most amazing, ran a total distance 
of a|)proximaiely 85 yards between 
the blocks.” 

The memory of the play delighted 
Wilkinson still. "That’s what you’ve 
got to do to get plus-two,” he said. 
“It was a helluva play. 

"Football is a demanding game phy- 
sically,” he went on, “but I don’t be- 
lieve it’s a dangerous game in any way. 
A lot of people take violent exception 
to that. I think the chances of a boy’s 
receiving a permanent injury in well- 
administered football are virtually 
none.xistent.” 

CONOI'~IONING IS YEAR-ROUND 

"There must be a great deal of rest 
between games. Your team must be 
built prior to the time you play your 
first game, which in our case this year 
is 2:00 p.m., Saturday afternoon. Sep- 
tember24th at Chapel Hill, North Car- 
olina. Some players come back from 
summer vacation with the thought 
they’re going to learn their football 
after practice starts. That’s no good. 
The ones who’ve developed the menial 
toughness necessary to he a good foot- 
ball player paid a greater price in con- 
ditioning during the summer. They 
lived the way an athlete has to live 


prior to the game. A boy who stays up 
to 2:00 in the morning three weeks be- 
fore the game probably has not hurt 
his physical con<iition at ail, but he’s 
put a dent in Ids mental armor, so 
to speak. 

"When you’re in a game, you may 
play 12 minutes or -16 minutes, but 
somewhere the dike begins to crack. If 
a player hasn't conditioned himself 
previou.sly. he’ll j)robably not have the 
fortitude or courage — football won’t 
mean enough to him —to recover a 
punt when he’s tired and it’s 90° on 
the playing field. 

" ‘There are 11 fights out there,’ I 
tell my men, ‘we’ve got to win seven 
of them.’ 

"Wearing 13 pounds of etjuipment 
and with only 25 seconds between 
plays, they’ve got to e<juat the speed 
of a lightly garbed .sprinter who has his 
own lane to run in without any inter- 
ference, and has maybe 20 to 25 min- 
utes to recuperate before the next lap. 
. . . That’s why I think running is the 
most often overlooked fundamental 
of the game. 

"There are other important factors, 
of course. If I am a lineman, my oppo- 
nent may weigh somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 200 pounds. He’s ap- 
proximately 18 inches away from me. 
He’s well conditioned, full of moxie 
and determination, and he’s dynamite. 
If I’m successful in moving that huge 
man out of the way, somebody is going 
to carry 13 ounces of air surrounded 
by pigskin through the hole 1 made 
and the spectators and the sports pages 
will sing the praises of only the guy 
who happened to be carrying the air. 
. . . There aren’t enough heroic posi- 
tions on a football team to have people 
play because they want to be a hero. 
The majority play because they love 
the game. 

" ‘Find your opponent’s weakness 
and exploit it!’ I keep telling my men. 
‘E^•erv• player has a weakness!' And if 
you’re smaller, you have to think big- 
ger. The fact our men believe they can 
use their brains to defeat a physically 
superior opponent pays dividends you 
can’t reckon with — they’re so great. 

"It lakes a man to play defense. We 
say anybody can play offense but it 
takes a man to play defense. You must 
have a few linemen who are big enough 
to defend the center of your line. You 
must have people in the secondary, the 
containing portion of the defense, who 
have speed enough to keep the play 
always inside of them and in front of 
them. Football is a game of movement, 
100 '/f . It’s a series of one-punch rounds. 

conlinued on page 58 
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THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
OF 

JONES’S GRAND SLAM 


It is the eve of another Amateur and 25 years since the 

incomparable Bobby completed his sweep of golf’s four by HERBERT warren wind 
major crowns. Here, in two parts, is the stirring story 


T hk onth United States Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship will get underway in Richmond this Monday on 
the .James River course of the Country Club of Virginia. 
Harvie Ward, .Joe Conrad, Billy .Joe Patton, Bill Campbell 
and all the rest of our current coterie of amateur stars 
w'ill be there, each with his heart set on winning (for the 
first timet the most important nonprofessional champion- 
ship in the world. By the afternoon of thequarter-finals, if the 
55th Amateur follows the pattern of its predecessors, a few 
of these seasoned players will still be in the fight: but most 
of them will have been unceremoniously eliminated in the 
early rounds by “complete unknowns”— by teenaged tyros 
from all over the map with a polish and poise beyond their 
years, by serious-eyed "club players” of all ages who drive 
the newspapermen crazy with their deep and genuine lack 
of even one faintly colorful trait, and by the uprushing new' 
stars (such as Doug Sanders and H illman Robbins) who, in 
this fertile land of athletes, continue to spring up annually 
like the corn in the fields. 

No matter how spectacularly fortunes rise and fall on 
the banks of the James, thi.syear’s Amateur cannot hope to 
approach in its dramatic content the edition of that cham- 
pionship which took place 25 Septembers ago and which 
has been vividly alive in everybody’s mind this summer of 
its Silver Anniversary. Septeml)er22 27, 1930. The Merion 
Cricket Club in Ardmore, Pa., on the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia. What a week that was? It is unlikely that any 
other athletic occasion in this century, not excepting the 
most furious World Series clashes or the Dempsey-Tunney 
fights, can honestly be compared with the Amateur of 
1930 in the hold it had not only on sports followers but 
also on persons who did not ordinarily follow sports, and 
not only on Americans but on people living anything but 

THE JONES OF 1953, an AfJanta lawyer, stand.« in hi.ssrudy 
before the oil painting which depicts the great champion as he 
looked in 1930, the year in which he scored his Grand Slain. 


Country-club lives on the other five populated continents. 

It wasn’t the Amateur by itself, to be sure, that w'as 
responsible for all this fervor. Rather, it was that previ- 
ously that year Robert Tyre Jones Jr., a young amateur 
of 28 from Atlanta, Ga., had captured the three other tra- 
ditionally major championships of international golf: in 
May, theBritish Amateur at St. Andrews; in June, the Brit- 
ish Open at Hoylake; in July, the U.R. Open at Interlachen 
in Minneapolis. Now it was September, and as the ama- 
teurs congregated at .'\Ierion and the climactic days drew 
near, it was everybody’s business, that one question : would 
Bobby be able to carry off the Amateur and so complete 
his Grand Slam of the four big tourneys, “the impregnable 
quadrilateral” as George Trevor had called it in a moment 
of inspiration? 

A few great golfers had earlier succeeded in winning two 
major championships in one year. John Ball, for instance, 
had taken both the British Amateur and Open in 1890; 
Harold Hilton, both the British and U.S. Amateurs in 1911; 
Chick FJvans, both our Amateur and Open in 1916; Gene 
Sarazen, our Open and the PGA (the pros’ equivalent of 
the Amateur) in 1922 : Walter Hagen, the British Open and 
our PGA in 1924. But here was Jones with a chance to reach 
out and grasp the Amateur, and by doing .so to make actual^ 
the heretofore fatuous idea that any golfer could ever be 
good enough to capture in one season all four champion- 
.ships. Contested by sturdy fields, spanning four arduous 
months, held on two continents on four vastly different 
courses, inallsortsof weather, through all rubsof thegreen. 

Thinking or writing about Jones and 1930 produces in 
1955 a happy glow of excitement, but today, of course, we 
know “how it all came out.” On the eve of that .Amateur, 
the general feeling was that Bobby had an excellent chance 
to reach port safely, but nothing i.s ever sure in a game like 
golf. The hoping, the hoping against hope, and the gen- 
eral feeling of intense personal involvement which millions 
experienced all week long would have led some stranger 
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JONES'S GRAND SLAM 

continued from paije Ifl 


BOB JONES 
LOOKS BACK 


Bob Jones, who stands with Harry \’ar- 
don and Ben Hogan as golf’s greatest 
players, and who for many stands alone 
and unapproached, was 11 when he 
scored his first 80, 14 when he entered 
his first national championship and 28 
in 1930 when he climaxed his career 
with his Grand Slam of the four major 
championships. This season of the 2.Tth 
anniversary of that epochal feat. Bob 
has kindly consented to write some of 
the thoughts and memories evoked by 
a selection ol photographs covering 
various stages of his competitive ca- 
reer. Next week’s issue will present the 
second half of this abbreviated album 
—a group of photographs depicting 
several of the dramatic peaks of the 
Grand Slam of 1930 accompanied by 
more of Jones's eloquent comments. 



"This pic.tuTf iras madf ai .\fiinldaiT, Sfw Jersey in 191 ft, duriwj 
Ihe period when I vas enyn'jed durinij sehoal cacalioHS in playing 
watches for Tne bene ft of the Red Cross during World UVir I. I had 
Ihe goodforluite Ui play a numtier of these games u'ith Chick Evans, 
Jerry Travers, Max Morslon, Alrra Stirling, Elaine Rosenthal and 
quite a few others of our best amatenrs and professionals. These 
matches provided priceless experience for a kid of 13 and 16. / 
learned to loosen up my swiiiij a little as the years jccnl hy." 



"77ji5 ix the approach to the yind green at Winged Foot in 
19^9, which was followed hy a li-foot putt to tie Al Espinosa 
for the Open, which I won in a play-off. This was'u real m ru- 
ing point for me Iwcause 7 think / should nrrer haiw for- 
given myself had I kicked away this championship. In the 
first round I had recovered from a bad start with an eagle 3 
on Ike and six sfraighi 3s beginning at the lOih, so that 


/ look the lead with a 69. I had been leading the field by 
three strokes starting Ihe final round and had been playing 
as well UK 1 knew how, until I got mixed up u'ith some bunk- 
ers on the 3lh and took ?. I had an uiiplayuble lie on the 
/.5//i for another 7, so that thi.s chip and the subsequent putt 
were all that enabled me to salvage a tie out of what should 
have been n« easy victory." 



"The picture abure and the ejue at the right arc iiitcrealing 
mainly because they illustrate the avlution of a style. The 
one uooft' was made duriiHj the 1920 Amaietir when I was 
18, the second in lOSO. Srcit allowing for the fact that I am 
using a wood in the first picture and an iron in the second, 



if is quite evident that my swing at IS was o good bit flatter 
than in later years. It will be noted that the right shoulder 
has finished higher in (he earlier picture and the right arm is 
more nearly parallel to the groniul. It also appears that the 
body turn has been decreased as the years passed." 



"The 18th green at St. Andreu:s during my match with Cyril 
Tolley in the Hriiisk A mateur Championship. This was one 
of the most desperately eonlisted matches in all my ex- 
perience. Here / am playing a runninij approach through 
the Valley of Sin, ukile Andrew Kirkaldy, the famous old 
Scottish professional, holds the flag. Neither Tolley nor / 
got too close with our approaches and 1 had some very 


niicomfortahle mom<nts while he putted from 12 feet far 
the maleh after I had missed from about I5. The match 
ended on the 19th green where my opponent left himself 
open for a stymie. This picture shows many landmarks of 
Old Si. Andrews that / /ore so well~the Station Muster’s 
Garden, the D. Anderson Shed, the Swilcan Burn, and the 
Eden River across the far background.’' 


CONTINUED 


JONES’S GRAND SLAM 

coutinued from puijr 4 / 

visiting the United States to deduce that nearly every 
American was a relative or at least a close personal friend 
of Bobby Jones's. 

In a curious way, that last statement is not too far off 
the mark. Even at the tender ago of 28, Bob had l)een 
known and known well to the American sports public for 
15 years— ever since the summer of 1918 when he had come 
up to the same Morion course as a cocky youngster of 14 to 
see if he could riualify for the Amateur. He had qualified, 
won his first two matches, and impressed everybody who 
watched him so incisively that even the terribly temperate 
Mr. Waiter J. Travis had enthused to an inquiring .Jones 
admirer, “Improvement? He can never improve his shots, 
if that's what you mean. But he will learn a good deal more 
about playing them.” 

From that date on, Bob grew up in the full glare of the 
spotlight, the inescapable lot of a sports star who is so 
good so early and has, in addition, a personal attractive- 
ness that captivates the public’s interest. Sports fans knew 
all about Jones— how as a petulant, self-critical youngster 
he could ding a club, after a particularly bad shot, as far 
and as crisply as anybody in the game; how he had grad- 
ually mastered his temper — “the way he mastered every- 
thing,” as Gene Sara?:en put it so simply later on — with 
Bob’s final graduation from adolescence coming after he had 
“picked up” in disgust on the third round of the 1921 Brit- 
ish Open, an inescapable breach of true sportsmanship, as 
Jones regarded it, which cut deeply into his pride and 
which he could never forget; how the young man, the 
Georgia Tech and Harvard student, went through “the 
seven lean years” from 1918 to 192,3, heralded after World 
\S'ar I as the best amateur in the country and as a player 
proficient enough to beat the pros in the Open, but never 
quite able to win a big one; how in 1923, so downhearted 
after his multiple failures that he was considering retiring 
from competition, he finally burst through in the Open, re- 
deeming a great opportunity he had all but chucked away 
when he played a magnificent two-iron (from the loose sand 
at the edge of the rough on the 18th at Inwood 1 which car- 
ried the lagoon before the green, finished six feet from the 
flag, and enabled him to defeat Bobby Cruickshank in their 
play-off for the title; how he went on from that shot to 
compile an incomparable record (through 1929 1 of three 
U.S. Open championships, two British Open cltampion- 
ships and four U.S. Amateur championships. 

But Jones was much more than just a winning golfer. 
He was a beautiful golfer. Taking nothing away from his 
superb contemporaries or the marvelous players who came 
before and after him. the fluid, almost lazy grace of his 
swing and the handsome parabola of his shots set off within 
a spectator, were he golfer or nongolfer, a spark of honest- 
lo-goodness delight the like of which only Harry Vardon 
and Sam Snead have generated. It was something you 
didn’t forget, either— Jones’s shotmaking. In the PG.-V 
championship this summer, to cite an oddly relevant inci- 
dent, Jack Burke (in his match with Middlecoffi played a 
five-iron to the -'Mth green which he hit with no apparent 
effort. The ball was dead on line all the way, kicked up a 
fleck of turf dike a horse’s hoofi when it landed on the 
green just before the flag, took one bounce and then sat 
down a few feet beyond the hole. “Jones! He looked just 
like Jones on that shot!” exclaimed Waller Hagen, who 
had watched the ball come up from behind the green. 
“That was just the kind of shot Bobby played time and 


time again. He’d throw that ball up toward the flag and it 
wouldn't waver an inch off the line from the moment it left 
his club. He hit hundreds of shots that looked like they 
would knock the pin right out of the hole.” 

When people talked about Jones in the ’2Us, before they 
knew it they were half-way into a panegyric. It was and is 
the easiest thing in the world. To approach the man in the 
plainest terms, he was and is an exceptional person. Tom- 
my Armour, ransacking his mind for the one adjective that 
would best get across the meat of Jones’s personality, set- 
tled at length on c«Hs-/dcm/c. Bob. many of his friends felt, 
often was too considerate for his own good; he found it 
diliicult, for instance, not to try to find the time for the 
little things asked of him, like accepting an invitation to 
pla.\' a round with friends when, with a prestige tourna- 
ment coming up. he probably would have been wiser to 
have been more selfish with his time and his energy. 

He had an excellent sense of humor. His favorite stories 
were always at his own expense, not because he was aiming 
at presenting him.self in a modest light, but because these 
Incidents really struck his funny bone. He liked to recall a 
qualifying round in the Ojjen with old Harry Vardon. Bob 
had looked up on a niblick chip from the edge of a green 
atul had skulled the ball clear across the green and into a 
bunker. “Mr. Vardon, did you ever see a worse shot than 
that?” Jones had sputtered in high embarrassment. “No,” 
\'ardon had answered, and nothing more. Bob also was 
something of a phrasemaker. He liked to describe a danger- 
ous shot that only a golfer with real guts could pull off as 
a shot which required “sheer delicatessen." 

As far as golf wont, there was only one way to play it 
for Jones: according to the rules and the spirit of the game. 
Observing this simple code, he proceeded to set (uninten- 
tionally) the highest standard of bona fide sportsmanship 
of all the great champions of the Golden Age. In the first 
round of the 1925 Open, he called a penalty stroke on him- 
self, when his ball moved a fraction of an inch in the rough 
as he was preparing to play an approach. Bobby ulti- 
mately finished in a tie for first with Willie Macfarlane, 
who subsequently beat him in the play-off. The full import 
of the penalty stroke was then obvious: it had proved 
to be the difference mathematically between winning the 
championship outright or not winning it. At the same time, 
to emphasize the cost of that action is to miss its true 
meaning. If your hall moves in the rough while you are 
addre.ssing it, of course you call a penalty stroke. It is sim- 
pl 3 ' a part of golf, just like holing a long putt is. If this 
happens at a critical stretch in the National Open, you 
cannot rightfully claim that this unfortunate incident de- 
prived you of winning the championship. You had plenty 
of other holes, 71 of them, in which to build to a winning 
total. Incurring that penalty was damn lough luck, and 
that was all you could say about it. Other times— and you 
knew it— the breaks went for you, and in the long run 
they evened up. 

In victory, Jones never forgot the men who had come 
close but hadn’t won. In his acceptance speeches— and they 
set the pattern which continues today in American sports 
— he always spoke of “we,” including the other finalist, if 
it were a match-play event, or the leading contenders, if it 
were a strokes-play event. Innate good manners prompted 
this, partially, but it went deeper than that. He meant it. 
Jones was very clear about his own feeling.s on ju.st about 
every occasion. He knew from his own experience how pain- 
ful it was to come close and finally lose. The least he could 
do was to let the other fellow share his triumph, not 
through chivalry, but because that is how you do things. 
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There was no humbug in Jones. Many years after his 
retirement, a friend happened to ask him if there had been 
any spot in his career when he had been annoyed l)y an 
action or an attitude on the part of an opponent. "Yes, I 
rememi)er one lime distinctly,” Bob said, cocking his head 
and "looking” a long way back. "In one champion.ship 
final, my opponent and I were chatting, like you always 
do, just before we teed off in our match. 'Let’s just ha%-e a 
nice friendly game,’ he said to me. T really don’t care who 
wins. I>et’s just enjoy ourselves.’ Well, that sort of got 
under my skin because I knew he wanted to win that cham- 
pionship just as much as I did.” 

Make no mistake about it, you can be both sportsman 
and competitor, hand in glove. No one wanted to win 
harder than Bobby Jones did, or drove himself toward his 
goal with more determination. Without that fire he could 
never have accomplished the wonders he did. Superior tal- 
ent takes you only so far in golf, or in any other sport ; and 
the rest you do, or don't do, yourself. 

Jones, the model American athlete, makes it difficult for 
anyone who writes about him be- 
cause he is the wonderful guy his 
admirers have claime<l him to be 
in lavish prose and lengthy ora- 
tions. (That most hardheaded of 
sport.swriters, Paul Gallico, said 
of Jones: “I have found only one 
(sports figure) who could stand up 
in every way as a gentleman as 
well as a celebrity, a fine, decent 
human being as well as a newsprint 
personage, and one who never once 
since I have known liim has let me 
down in my estimate of him.”) 

By nature he was the least his- 
trionic of person.s, hut, as occa- 
sionally happens, the substance of 
the man came across unmistaka- 
bly to the thousands who watched 
him or merely read about him. As 
a result, he enjoyed a popular- 
ity that was almost Ghurchillian. 

Moreover, like very few athletic 
heroes, hesomehow had the native 
grace to stand up beneath the colossal burden of his fame 
and to remain himself— an achievement indeed. He hap- 
pened to come along at the time when sports were begin- 
ning to become the big thing that they now are in the lives 
of so many Americans. It was a fortunate thing he did, for 
of all our athletic heroes he has probably exerted the most 
marked and lasting influence on American sports. Of 
course, he was more than just a golfer— one of those un- 
common persons of whom it can truly be said that he 
would have been first-rate at whatever he attempted. It 
was golf’s luck Thai he was a golfer. 

. . . And so. if in late September, 1930, when Bobby 
Jones came to Merion with the Grand Slam in sight, was it 
any wonder that a whole nation was pulling so hard for 
him and felt so personally implicated in his welfare? It had 
been a long, strange season for Jones— 1980. In early spring 
he had broken from his usual practice of bypa.ssing all the 
tournaments on the professionals’ winter circuit: he had 
entered the Savannah Open (in which he finished second 
to the up-and-coming Horton Smithi and the Southeast- 
ern Open in Augusta (in which he left the field a full 18 
strokes in his dust). Bob seemed to he hitting his shots a 
shade more confidently than ever before, and remarking 


this, Grantland Rice made the indecently accurate proph- 
ecy that Bob might very pos.sihIy win two, three, or maybe 
all four of the major championships that year. Bobby 
Cruick.shank flatly predicted he would .sweep (hem all. 

Although he fell deep down inside that this was a po.s- 
sibility if he could be so lucky as to produce his best golf 
at the right times, Jones himself harbored no such grand 
ambitions. This was a year when the Walker Cup matches 
were scheduled for Sandwich, and Bob had his sights set 
primarily on that competition and the chance it would give 
him, since it would be carrying him to England, to have 
another crack at the British Amateur championship, the 
one major title that had eluded him. 

Over to Britain, then. In May, in the Walker Cup match, 
Bobby won his singles 9 and 8 from Roger Wethered. and 
he and Doc Willing took their foursome 8 and 7. Bob was 
captain of the American side and, as such, in charge of 
determining the lineup. As the U.S. Open champion, he 
could have ju.stifiably selected himself for the No. 1 slot. 
In a typical gesture, he placed Jones at No. 2 and accorded 
the honor of being top man to 
Harrison “Jimmy” Johnston, our 
Amateur champion. 

On to St. Andrews and the Brit- 
ish Amateur, Jones’s nemesis tour- 
nament. In his two previous at- 
tempts in this championship, the 
grind of grinds in which a golfer 
must wade through seven rounds 
of 18-hole matches before reach- 
ing the 8G-hole final, Bobby had 
never got close to the lu.xury of the 
long route. In 1921, an old codger 
by the name of Allan Graham had 
putted him dizzy, fiand o. In I92fi, 
he had reached the fifth round 
and there succumbed 4 and 8 to 
the two-under-par golf of a Scot 
named Andrew Jamieson. On his 
third try, in 1980, to make a long 
tournament short, Bob finally 
made it— winning his first match 
3 and 2 from a miner from Not- 
tingham named Syd Roper (but 
only by starting four under par for the first four holes); 
his second match easily 5 and 8 from Cowan Shankland; 
his third from Cyril Tolley 1 up on the 19th hole; his 
fourth from G. O. Walt, 7 and 6; his fifth 1 up over 
Jimmy Johnston; his sixth 4 and 8 over Eric P^iddian; 
his .semi-final match 1 up over George Voigt: and the 
final 7 and 6 over Roger Wethered. The scores of these 
matche.s are noted because the whole edifice of the Grand 
Slam depended naturally on Bob’s taking the British Ama- 
teur, and how awfully close on more than one occasion 
he had come to not doing it ! 

Fortunately for lovers of golf, Bob was accompanied to 
the major tournaments from the beginning to the en<l of 
his career by 0. B. Keeler of the Atlanta Journal. O. B.’s 
assignment was to tell the folks back homo how their boy 
was doing. He ended by telling the world. This is O.B.’s 
summary of what happened at St. Andrews: 

The story of that championship seems to me to confirm 
or, at any rate, strongly to supptmt a sort of hypothesis that 
has been forming in the back of my head for years— that 
golf tournaments are a matter of destiny and that the 
result is all in the book before ever a shot is hit. I>ook- 

conliniied on page 60 



THESE MEDALS are emblematic of Jones’s 
victories in the four major championships in 19:10. 
Reading clockwise from the top: U.S. Open, Brit- 
ish Open, British Amateur and U.S. Amateur. 
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BASEBALL 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


CHARLEY DRESSEN TALKS ABOUT 
BILLY MARTIN AND THE PENNANT 
RACE, AND SEEMS PRETTY HAPPY 
FOR A MAN IN SEVENTH PLACE 


C HARLEY Dressen received a blaze 
of headlines two autumns ago 
when he was dropped as manager of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers after winning 
two consecutive pennants, but since 
then he has, for the most part, been 
buried deep in paragraph 12, column 7, 
page 34 — which is about where you 
would expect to find news of the man- 
ager, last year, of the minor league 
Oakland Oaks and the manager, this 
year, of the somewhat minor league 
Washington Senators. 

Lately, though, Charley Dressen has 
been stirring things up a little, what 
with his seventh-place Senators being 
a prime cause of the mumble, stumble 
and trip gait of the American League 
pennant race. Two weeks ago, for in- 
stance, the day after the Cleveland 
Indians had won a stirring series from 
the New York Yankees lo move into a 
tie for first place, the Senators moved 
into Cleveland and walloped the In- 
dians in both ends of a double-header. 
This has been going on all year. The 
lowly Senators have defeated the In- 
dians 12 times while losing only seven 
to them. More than that, the Senators 
have recently visited similar distress 
on the Yankees and the Chicago White 
Sox, whom they have defeated in 
games the Yankees and the White Sox 
dearly wanted to win. 

All in all, Charley' is having as pleas- 
ant a year and as sunny a September 
as a seventh-place manager has a right 
to experience — except that the head- 
lines have been few and far between. 

Last week, however, a small bouquet 
finally came Charley’s way and from 
a moat unexpected source. Billy Mar- 
tin, the "fresh kid" of Casey Stengel’s 
dreams, came out of the Army on fur- 
lough to rejoin the Yankees and lead 
them, if he follows the script, to vic- 
tory in the American League pennant 
race. Casey Stengel at once proclaimed 
with Stengelian extravagance: “Mar- 
tin will play shortstop [though Martin 
is a second baseman by trade] for the 
rest of the .sea-son and right through 
the World Series!” 

Martin, who at times has indulged 
in extravagant speech himself, was 
quiet and appreciative of the chance 
to play. He smote a double and a sin- 
gle in his very first game and looked. 


that day at least, like the hitting short- 
stop the Yankees have needed all sea- 
son long. After the game, in a TV inter- 
view with Red Barber, he said modest- 
ly, “I’ve been lucky to have played for 
the two best managers in baseball: 
Casey Stengel and Chuck Dres-sen." 

Everyone knows about the perfect 
love that exists between craggy old 
Stengel and brash young Martin. But 
Martin and Dressen? 

THE LOUD 

“Sure,” Charley Dressen said in 
Yankee Stadium before last Saturday’s 
game between his Senators and the 
Yankees. “I had Billy at Oakland in 
1949. He wanted to hit homers all the 
time. But he learned to hit the way he 
should hit. Cookie Lavagetto and I 
worked with him a lot. Hit grounders 
to him for hours. Came out before bat- 
ting practice with him. He wanted to 
learn. And he learned.” 

Dressen’s face crinkled in a smile. 

“But, gee, he was a fresh kid,” he 


said. “He was a good ballplayer, a real 
good ballplayer. But he was fresh, al- 
ways scrapping. 

“This big Dropo was in the Coast 
League then. They was a lot of good 
ballplayers there then. That was a 
good league then. This Dropo was 
playing first and Billy was on first and 
I give him a little sign to go down if 
he could. They wasn’t looking at him 
and I thought maybe he could steal. 
But they was on to it and they tried to 
pick him off, and this big Dropo came 
in with his arms wide like this and 
Billy couldn’t get away from him.” 

Dressen laughed out loud. 

“You know how big that Dropo is. 
Billy come up at him swinging: he 
wanted to kill him. Well, the next 
inning— the last inning— we had them 
one out and Dropo was on first. A guy 
hit a double-play ball to the short- 
stop. He flipped it to Billy for one and 
Billy pivoted to throw to first for the 
double play. But he didn’t throw it to 
first. He tried to hit Dropo with it.” 

Charley shook his head in amuse- 
ment. 

“We got out of it okay, and in the 
clubhouse I walked over to Billy and 
I said to him, I don’t want you to 
think I’m getting on you, I said, but 
that’s not a good thing to do. He turned 
on me and he says, you blap son of a 
so-and-so, you blump blump this and 
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that, and he stomped off to the show- 
er, still mad as hell. 

“Well. I went into the shower after 
him. He was undressed, you know, 
taking a shower, and 1 had my uni- 
form on hut I followed him into the 
shower. T .sai<l to him. you know what 
you called me? Damn, he was still 
mad. Yes, I know what I called you, 
he .says, you blump blump so-and-so, 
he say.s, you can this and that. I 
wasn’t sore, but hell, a man can't call 
his manager names like that. I said, I 
think you ought to apologize.” 

Dressen grinned in sheer delight. 

“Apologize? he says. You can go 
to hell, you bampety, bajnp blump, 
blump! I said, if you don’t apologize, 
it’s gonna cost you $200. He says, you 
can take your $200 and oh he was mad. 

“I went up to Brick Laws, the presi- 
dent of the Oakland Clul) and I tol«l 
him I wanted him to take two h 'ndred 
out of Billy’s paycheck. Brick’s a nice, 
easygoing guy. He’s got a big heart. 
I said, I mean it. This kid’s a good 
ballplayer but he needs a lesson. I want 
you to take that money out. And Brick 
says, okay.” 

THE QUIET 

“Next day Brick’s door opens and 
in comes Billy, very quiet. He takes 
out a roll and peels off ten $20 bills. 
Brick says, what’s that for? Charley 
fined me, Billy says in this little voice. 
Brick says, put it back in your pocket. 
But he fined me. Billy says. I know it. 
Brick says. We’re going to take it out 
of your paycheck. So Billy puts his 
money back in his pocket. 

“That day we’re having a meeting 
and Billy’s sitting there, just as quiet. 
Then he says, can I say something? 1 
said. sure. And he apologized. I’m sor- 
ry, he says. And I said, that’s okay, 
Billy. You just saved yourself $200.” 

Dressen chuckled to himself. 

"A hell of a ballplayer. I tried to 
sell him. I tried to sell him to Detroit. 
I tried to sell him to the Giants. The 
Giants said they had $180,000 tied up 
in second basemen, they couldn’t af- 
ford no more. Nobody would look at 
him. I tried to sell him to this club 
[Washington]. I wished they bought 
him. He’s a hell of a ballplayer. I 
sure could use him now.” 

Now that Martin was hack, Charley 
was asked, who did he think would 
win the pennant? 

Charley thought for a long time, 
squinting as he looked out of the 
dugout at the sun-lighted dust float- 
ing around the batting-practice cage 
at Yankee Stadium. 

conlinued on next pnye 
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BASEBALL 

condnufd from patje 17 

"The Yankees,” he said finalb'. 
"They got the balance. They got great 
fielding. They got speed. They got 
power. The White Sox been playing 
good ball. They got the best hunting I 
ever seen. Bunt, bunt, bunt. That 
Nelson Fox. One of the best ballplay- 
ers in the league. He can field, he can 
hit, he can bunt, he can do things. 
But the White Sox, they got to get 
three bunts to score a run. The Yan- 
kees sit on their hands for awhile and 
then, pop, one hit and they got a run, 
Just like that. The Yankees got strong 
guys. They got a bunch of big, hairy 
guys that can put the ball in the seats. 
Pop, pop. They beat you to death.” 

Charley was asked about the Indi- 
ans. His face lit up in a gleeful .smile. 

"They die when they play us,” he 
grinned. "I don’t know why we beat 
them so easy. We just hit against 
them. That's all.” 

Charley was asked if he got a bigger 
kick out of beating first division clubs 
than he did second division teams. 

“Well, you like to beat everybody,” 
he said. But his grinning face revealed 
liis delight at knocking over pennant 
contenders with a team only five 
games or so out of last place. n 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS AGO this 

week against Brooklyn, Sunny Jim Bot- 
tomley of the St. Louis Cardinul.s hat- 
ted in 1‘2 runs, still the top major league 
mark for a single game. The most red- 
faced Robin (Dodger) of all was Man- 
ager Wilbert Robinson, who had e.stab- 
lished the former record of 11 RBI.s 
with the Baltimore Orioles in 1892. 
The Cardinal first hu.seman hammered 
out six hil.s, including a pair of homers, 
scored three runs in team’s 17-J victory. 
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w. Jack Alston knows 
why he’s renewing his sub- 
scription to SPORTS IL- 
LUSTRATED: 

“I guess there are more 
sports in the world than 
you have written about; 
but you seem to have cov- 
ered the field. I expect to 
continue enjoying SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED for many 
years to come.” 

(BE SURE TO WATCH THE MAIL 
FOR YOUR RENEWAL NOTICE.) 
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KEEP IN THE PINK 

SPRAINED ANKLE 

This most common mishap shouid receive more than casual treatment 


B oth in and out of sports, a sprained 
ankle is the most common of all 
joint injuries. Indeed, the ankle seems 
to have a penchant for spraining. The 
main reason is that it is a ginglymus — 
in other words, a hinge joint which, 
anatomically, doesn't allow for much 


selecting the best manner of treatment. 

There’s an old saying that “a sprain 
is worse than a fracture,” and this is all 
too often true. Not that the results are 
any worse. Rather, a sprain, if treated 
at all, is treated more casually. First 
aid should be to elevate the foot and 



The ankle ligament.'! most commonly 
sprained when the foot twists inward 
are the lateral collateral ligament (1) 
and the anterior tibiofibular liga- 
ment (21, which holds together the 
bone.s of the leg, the tibia ;3) and 
fibula (4). Rupture of tiny blood 
vessels causes redness and swelling. 


play. Furthermore, it is called upon to 
support the entire weight of the body. 
So long a.s this weight remains fairly 
equally distributed, the ankle absorbs 
strain and stands up comfortably. But 
when the weight unexpectedly and 
violently shifts, the ankle has to give, 
and often a sprain results. 

Whenever an ankle is twisted, the 
immediate concern is to figure out the 
position of the foot when the injury 
occurred. This may determine right oflf 
the extent of damage and whether or 
not it is serious. If the foot twisted 
inward— as is most commonly the case 
—the ligaments on the outside of the 
ankle usually have been pulled (aftore), 
and this, while painful, is not always 
serious. But if the foot turned oulu'ard, 
it is po.ssible that a bone was broken. 
Since both a sprained ligament and a 
fractured bone cause immediate pain, 
redness and, finally, swelling, the foot- 
position becomes all-important, along 
with an X-ray if there is any doubt, for 


apply ice or cold to control the swell- 
ing. This should be followed, the next 
day or so, by heat and massage. More- 
over, the weakened joint should be 
braced with a supporting bandage, a 
technique to be discussed in a later 
issue. Depending on the extent of the 
sprain, you can count on four to 10 
days before it is back to normal. Mean- 
while, exercises should be begun as 
soon as possible. Start with a simple 
one: hold onto a chair and rise up on 
the balls of the feet six times. Then 
work up to balancing on the affected 
leg without support, walking tiptoe 
across a room, skipping, and finally 
trotting. These exercises also build up 
chronically weak ankles. 

As for walking or pla jdng on a twisted 
ankle, if the .sprain is the common mild 
variety, there is no harm, provided you 
take it easy. The joint, however, will 
feel more painful the next day and may 
take longer to heal than if you lay off 
and give it a deserved rest. 


Now, both the fabulous new 
BLACK BEAUTY and the famous 
FIREBALL carry a LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE! Here’s the most 
sensational offer in the history of 
bowling. Only Brunswick, with un- 
matched confidence in its products, 
dares to guarantee your new ball for 
a lifetime. See both high-scoring 
balls today at your favorite bowling 
lanes or dealer. Personally fitted 
and initialed. Priced from $23.95. 
Complete your b 
ing picture with a 
Brunswick Bag 
Shoes! 


ANOrHK flRST FROM 



THE NO- 1 NAME IN BOWIING 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COI-LENDER CO. 
623 South WaOaeh Av«.. Cnlcogo S, III. 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

SO -season opened (or opens): SC- season closed (or closes). C Clearwater; D waterdirty 
or roily: water muddy. N- water at normal height: SH— slightly high: H — high; VH -very 

high; L— low. R -rising: F— falling. WT50--waler temperature 50^ FG hshing good: 
FF fishing fair; FP fishing poor. OG— outlook good: OF -outlook fair. OP outlook poor. 


TROUT: IDAHO: Kamloops fishini; in the north 
has )>pon l>est in years with hsh from 18 to 25 
pounds common in Coeur DWIene Lake. Here 
are streams classed as excellent at the moment : 
St. Joe. St. Mary's, Clearwater and Snake riv- 
ers. Plies and lures recommended. Spectacular 
fishing has been reported by fishermen using 
boats on Snake up to mouth of Salmon. F(> all 
the high lakes. Eastern anglers getting excel- 
lent results from Swan Valley to Iieise. drifting 
in rubber boats. F(> Fort Hall Indian Reserva- 
tion in the bottoms. Weather turned excep- 
tionally warm at month's end, registering 105®, 
hotte.st for .August 31st since 187.5. Pacific steel- 
head beginning to takein Riggins area and mouth 
of Middle Fork on main Salmon River. Rest 
bait fresh-water clams and spoons. 

COLORADO: I.A*s.s gifted fishermen had good news 
this week when the State Game and Fish De- 
partment got a bargain price as two big Colo- 
rado fish hatcheries dccideil to liquidate their 
stock. As a result an extra 20 tons of trout, 
some of them real lunkers. will he dumped into 
Colorado lakes early next week. (The bargain 
prices: nine tons of trout at G5t a pound and 
11 tons at 60#. I Yampa River L, C. FG OG. 
Colorado River, Glenwood Springs area, N. SI) 
and FF 'OfJ. Roaring Fork I.. ('. FG <)<J to 
excellent. North Platte H. FF OG. St. 
Louis Creek L. C, FP FF. OF. Gunnison 
clearing. FF 'Ffi, OG to excellent. Grand Mesa 
lakes generally L and FF and OfJ. 

NOVA SCOTIA: Water levels near N again. OG. 

BRITISH coLtrMBiA: Excellent reports from Lac 
I.,ejeune with 3- and 4-pounders coming to the 
fly. Other Kamloops lakes P*F and improving. 
Coastal lakes generally slow except for troll- 
ers. Big cutthroats off mouths of most Inland 
streams with Oyster River probably best. Good 
sport likely everywhere from 1.5th on. Small, 
un.satisfactory runs of steelheads are making 
slow fishing on Stamp and Coquihalla rivers. 

Mis.S()rRi: Waters at Bennett Springs reported 
(■ and N with FfJ to excellent. A good many 
limit catches have been reported on flies with 
woolly worm a good one. 

mo.s'tana: As usual. .Montana fishing improved 
with arrival of Sepiemher though weather was 
abnormally hot. Wulff types were taking well 
on -Madison, Gallatin and South Fork Flathead 
rivers. Big Hole just starling to get good and 
Fire Hole in Park good as evening temperatures 
there near freezing. FP on Yellowstone River 
but sure to improve with cooler weather. 

.MicHiCA.s: h'all-run rainbow devotees breaking 
out gear as regular SC Sept. II. Bows are ex- 
pected in several streams such as Manistee. 
Jordan. Pere Marquette and numerous lakes. 
OF. and streamer patterns have been taking 
well. 

ORKOOS': Central Oregon FG 'OfJ. Deschliles 
River. Crescent Creek. Crooked River. .Meto- 
lius River all good on flies and spin lures. Water 
I. anri C. Wickiup Re.servoir and Davis Lake 
F(; with algae now clearing and large fish being 
taken on flies fi.shed dry. Large browns gulping 
preserved minnows at Wickiup. .McKenzie. Up- 
per Willamette and north Santiuin rivers G to 
VG on dry flies, gray and brown small-sized 
flies beat. Coa.stal sea-run cutthroat fishing 
slow. Streams too low and OP. 

WASHiNttTON: Streams and upper rivers com- 
ing intn own in early mornings when C; by 
noon time water's milked up with glacier melt. 
Warning: deerflies murderous. North fork Sauk 
River showing splendid I'atches rainbows, a few 
cutthroaU on bait. Sulphur Creek above Suiat- 
tle. Cascade River, Marble Creek good for rain- 
bows, some dollies. 


CALIFORNIA: Half-million anglers deserted swel- 
tering southland valleys for cool high country 
for long Labor Day weekend, and found heavy 
plants rainbows providing roadside fishing fair 
to good. Remote Sierra streams above 7.000 
feet gave up limits of rainbows, brooks and 
goldens. OG for such eastern slope spots as Ca.s- 
cade and Fish creeks, FG with plenty fair-sized 
trout in northern region at west side Lake Al- 
manor. Mattole and Mad rivers. Forest-fifO 
hazards in high areas. 

BLACK BASS: FLORIDA: Fishing continues sea- 
sonally slow in fresh waters, although some 
good eatch«*s are reported occasionally. Little 
Lake Harris near Howey probably best this past 
week with several limit strings being brought 
in and some good-sized individual bass landed. 
Artificial ee] still hot and taking most of the 
big ones -up to 6 12 oounds. Ilerbert Paul 
Dunean of Tampa caugnt the bass of the year 
80 far in Prairie Lake in Ocala National Forest. 
Fishing from the shoreline with a live shiner, 
he hauled in a bass lhat weighed 14 pounds 12 
ounces. The fish holds lop spot in the Central 
Florida Bass Fishing Tourmunent of the Orlan- 
do Chamber of Commerce. Many Miami fish- 
ermen were trying Lake Okeechobee for bass 
over Labor Day weekend following report that 
black eel bait is (etching them up therc- 

TEN.NESSEE: .As WT dropped, largemniiths were 
becoming more active. On Cherokee Lake big 
bass being caught by trollers. smaller bass on 
fly and spinner, which wa.s also true at Lou- 
doun, where night fishing was especially giuxl, 
and at Lake Cumberland in neighboring Ken- 
tucky. 

MISSOURI: Current River (upper parti L and 
f, FG, with most fish being taken on live 
minnows. 

MICHIGAN: Smallmouth remain excellent and 
0(J throughout September and into October as 
season moves into its best cycle chiefly in wa- 
ters tributary to Great Lakes. 

ONTARIO: F(; and 0(J. Parry Sound region is 
tops for bait casters using worms or frogs- 
Poinie .Au Haril or Shawanaga Busin are good 
spot.s in that area for worms and Moon River 
black bass are favoring frogs. 

CALIFORNIA anil AKIJCnvA: Best fishing in years 
reported in Colorailo River near Topock. Ari*. 
and in -Mohave Lake. Daytime temperatures 
100® plus, but morning and evening anglers 
conne.-iing. Mead and llavasu slow as bronze- 
backs go in deep hides. Murray I.aikp best of 
San Diego county reservoirs. Hen.shaw only fair. 
Most lakes pretty 1.. Cooler weather needed. 

LOUISIANA: Ba.ss are schooling in Saline Lake 
near Winnfield and Black River cutiifT near 
Jonesville. Fishermen in central Louisiana are 
looking forward to banner fall season beginning 
next, week when the nights and early mornings 
turn cool. It's been raining all summer, messing 
up the waters; ami the streams are loaded with 
bass just waiting to he caught. 

MUSKELLUNGE: WLscoNsiN; Muskic fishing 
still at its peak in Vilas and Sawyer counties. 
Fisherman cai^ht a 4G-pounder with a buck- 
tail on .North Twin Lake in Vilas County and 
several other muskies weighing more than 20 
pounds were taken in Pioneer. (Jatfi.sh and Pick- 
erel lakes. In Couderay Lake, Sawyer County. 
John Parker of Cable. Ohio caught a 28-pound 
musk. I- on a s|iinncr spoon. 

NEW YORK: After slow August muskie fishing 
beginning to pick up on Chautauqua with a 
bang. I^Roy Crook was fly ca-sting for bas.s off 
his dock at Sunnyside last week. He hooked fl 
blue gill and was bringing it in when a 33-incli 


muskie grabbed it. After a 33-minule struggle 
Cook landed both fish. Cape Vincent also re- 
ports increasing activity. 

ONTARIO: FCJ, OfJ. Starting to pick up with 
cooler weather. Mrs. John Haines of Hubbard. 
Ohio landed a SS-pound mu.skie from Callander 
Bay near North Bay on a plug. It was her first 
cast of the season. Callander Ba^ as well as 
we.si arm of I.ake Nipissing is picking up. along 
with French River. Lake Chemong is another 
muskie spot worth visiting. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NOVA SCOTIA: f^heet 
Harbor west again high river of province last 
week with M.trgaree and Si. Marys following. 
F(J f)fJ. 

NEW BRL’N.swiCK: Black fly accounted for best 
catches last week in Lower Main Miramichi 
where several limits were taken in Blackville 
vicinity. 

MAI.NF.; Landlocked fishing VG on surface at 
West Grand and Fish River Lukes jiroducing 
some fine catches. 

PACIFIC SALMON: BRITISH COLUMBIA: The 
famous Campbell River is putting on a big 
year; well over 200 fish registered to date at the 
Tyee Club averaging 40 pounds plus, and at 
lea.st as many unregistered fish have been taken. 
Silvers have been good from Oak Ray north 
with fish coming well to bucktail flies at Ca|>e 
Mudgp. The big fish will fade out during the 
next couple of weeks as they go up the rivers, 
but silvers should improve steadily. 

OKEuo.N: Columbia River Salmon Derby at -As- 
toria off to bad .start. Nine persons drowned to 
date, others in hospital and numerous boats 
capsized and lost. Water rough and dangerous 
and FP. 

WASHINGTON: Soothsayers sighted moon, meas- 
ured tides, predict first half September will 
season's best here. Week's fishing broken by 
heavy chop but some pickup after departure 
■abate wbool. 

CAi iFor.S A: Fort Bragg continues tops. Skiff 
fishermen taking Chinooks to 40 pounds half 
mile off shore. .Albion Bay also good. F'ishing off 
H umboldt Bay. Golden Gate spotty, but foggy 
days and calm seas winning combo. Advance 
guard mouth Klamath hint.s big run on way. 
Numerous hut pretty spooky in Sacramento 
River from Hamilton City to Colusa. 

BLUEFISH: NEW JEK.SEY: Big blues have re- 
appeared off Jersey shore with lots of 5- to 8- 

K ounders being taken at Asbury Park, Shrews- 
ury Rocks and Barnegat Ridge. Surf fishing 
has been particularly good at Island Beach and 
Seaside Park. 

LOUISIA.NA: Happy hunting ground for blues 
still is around tlie offsbore oil rigs by ibc light 
of the flares. OG. 

FLORIDA: FF in Miami area and in northwest, 
h'ish seem to be working in wide traveling 
schools from Ochlockonec Bay west to St. 
George Island with most fish being taken on 
cut bait and small spoons. 

MARLIN: HAWAII; Black marlin fishing excel- 
lent la.st week anil Kona reports a 503-pounder 
caught by Dick Welsh of honolulu and a 379- 
pounder taken by Mrs. Marshall Field Jr. of 
Chicago. 

NEW JERSEY: Tuna fishermen daily are picking 
up white marlin, and chances of improvement 
arc good until equinoctial rains. 

NORTH rAROi.'NA: Bill fishing coming to peak 
off banks with outlook excellent for blue mar- 
lin. white marlin and sailfisli at Gulf Stream's 
edge, 

COBIA: .NOUTH CAROLINA: Bottom fi.shing an- 
glers on (.’apt. Sam Vereen's Oeeiin Qurr» spot- 
ted three oobia on surface 1.5 miles off Ocean 
City Beach. Shrimp-baited hook of Chester 
Nfowry, Fort Plain. N.Y. ignored, but biggest 
cobia swallowed Mowry'ssun glasses when they 
fell overboard. Experimenter Roy Spears. San- 
ford. N.C. tried unsuccessfully witn cut bait, 
pork chop and wieners until biggest cobia look 
hook baited with hunk of country ham from 
boat's snack bar. Mowry's glasses recovered 
from stomach of 53-pounder. Brothers H. I. 
and Herman Altaway. Newberry. S.C.. took 
hint, bailed with ham and caught other two 
weighing 38 and 18 pounds. 
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In addition to the famous Model see the complete line of Savat>e. Stevens and 
Fo* rifles and shotguns— for every shooter and every kind of shooting — at 
your dealer's. Write us today for free catalog. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Chicopee Palls 9 , Massachusetts 


SA\MG£ ST£i'£NS ■ FOX Ftnarim 


Savage 


all f*v»j lubMi 10 tlunof 


PRIZED 

by Big Game Hunters 

WORLD FAVORITE LEVER ACTION HUNTING RIFLE 


A prized trophy and a fine rifle! That's a 
prideful combination that will warm the 
Cockles of any hunter's heart. 

The pride of ownership that quality brings 
plus the ccrumty of proven perform- 
ance are yours when you own and shoot 
a famous Savage Model 99 hi-power rifle. 
Pirst choice for all kinds of American big 


game, the “99” is the only lever action 
rifle with rotary rruigazme. This and its 
hammerless, strcamlined.solid breech design 
arc among the features which have made 
it a favorite with generations of hunters. 
For a lifetime of shooting satisfaction, 
become the proud owner of this fine lever 
action rifle this hunting season. 


THREE MODELS . . . THREE CALIBERS 


.300 

Sa»oge 

The famous standard model 
(shown helowi. Streamlined— 
finely finished — moderate 
weight. The world's favorite 
hi'power. hammerless. lever ac- 
tion, repeating rifle $105 tit 


Savage • .2S0 3000 Sovog. . .308 Wine 
Sarage 99-11 

Same as Model ou-EG. except 
that stock IS longer and higher 
at the comb, nuking it ideal for 
'scope shooting. Semi-heavcrtail 
fore-end Screw eyes for carry- 
ing strap. SioS.rto 
The "First i« the Field" Line . . . 


Savage 99-F 

It's the lightest big game rifle 
made. This new featherueight 
weighs only fiVi lbs. Quick 
pointing, lightweight aa" 
barrel — ideal for saddle or brush 
use. Sioi^.Ao 
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DOGS STRANGE AND RARE 


The leasj-known and least-probable dogs In the U.S. will compete 

by REGINALD WELLS 

this week at Westchester, N.Y. in one of the nation’s top shows 


S OMR OF the most unusual and strange looking dogs 
ever loved by man will strut the lawn of the West- 
chester Country Club, New York on Sunday, September 11 
in the nation's biggest one-day all-breed event— the West- 
chester Kennel Club dog show. Because it offers the chance 
of blue ribbon competition to owners of such esoteric pets 
as Russian owtehars or Rhodesian ridgebacks, to say noth- 
ing of Mexican hairless (Bee opj)osite), Chinese crested, 
vizslas and good old aHenpinschers, the Westchester show 
has, during its rich 38-year history, become the place where 
the most unlikely-looking members of Canh faniiliaris can 
be seen and observed. There will, of course, be some 2,300 
other purebred— and much more popular— dogs competing 
for the best-in-show ribbon. But this year it might just 
happen that there will be a better Chinese crested than 
the best poodle or spaniel or beagle. 

The journey toward the top in popularity for a dog is 
usually a long and arduous one, beset by chance. Around 
the 1900s hunting dog breeds were favorites, and since then 
a dozen other breeds have enjoyed the limelight of public 
acceptance. With only a fickle-minded public to satisfy, 
any breed of dog, however strange and rare, could be to- 
morrow’s national favorite. All it takes is public acceptance 
and demand. These can skyrocket a not-too-well-known 
breed like the beagle up to topmost rank or can knock the 
once popular Irish terrier to 42nd place. 

The dream of breeders of lesser-known dogs is one in 
which something like a Mexican hairless is crowned public 
favorite No. 1, with thousands of them curled up at the 
hearthsides of America’s homes. It is not too much of a 
dream, as one of today’s favorites bears out. In 1926 there 
were only 18 boxers registered in America, and they ranked 
56th. Last year, with 40,667 registered, they were second. 
The top dog in 1960 might very well be the Rhodesian 
ridgeback or lion dog, the most recent breed to be recog- 
nized by the American Kennel Club. 

Strange as some of the rare dogs to be seen at Westches- 
ter may appear to U.S. {log lovers, they have nearly all 
been great favorites in their native lands— with the ex- 
ception of the Mexican hairless. This sealiike beauty is 
practically disowned by the .Mexicans, who claim it is a 


Chinese dog imported into Mexico from the Orient around 
1600. The Mexican Kennel Club has registered only five 
in its entire history. 

The fascination of the Mexican hairless dog escapes not 
only the Mexicans but nearly everybody. Its skin, accord- 
ing to the .'\KC standards, must be "smooth and soft, not 
wrinkled, any color, hot to touch, no hair whatever.” Most 
hairless dogs have been kept in zoos as freaks, but there 
are sufficient numbers of these dogs in the U.S. today to 
constitute a "fancy” and provide competition. A great pro- 
moter and breeder of them is Mrs. Edna Bailey of San 
Bernardino, Calif., who claims her absolutely hairless speci- 
mens, like the one pictured opposite, are some of the finest 
of the breed in the world. 

Mrs. Bailey, however, has had differences on occasion 
with the AKC because there seems to be a fuzzy pedigree 
line among Mexican hairless and nobody has yet had the 
courage to decide which is true to type— those with or with- 
out hair. The AKC, which rarely commits itself to an opin- 
ion on anything controversial, has had difficulty in finding 
enough hairless dogs to come to any real conclusions. 

Other rare dogs, like the Brussels griffon, Lhasa apso, 
and affenpinscher (pictured on following pages), are recog- 
nized breeds in the eyes of the .\KC. But there are many 
foreign breeds of dogs now in the U.S. that as yet have not 
received the official nod of this ruling body. Owners of such 
dogs first have to get them admitted to the ignominious 
miscellaneous class (permitted to breeds well established in 
other lands but little known here) and then bide their time 
until the AKC recognizes them as being in sufficient num- 
bers and geographically distributed in the U.S. They 
must also prove that they breed true to type. 

Many of today's leading breeds have struggled up from 
the miscellaneous class, and some of the canine freshmen 
currently trying to make the grade are Australian heelers, 
Australian kelpies, Spinoni Italian! and Shih Tzus. Any- 
body having one of the.se can enter it at Westchester. 

The bewhiskered Brussels griffon is a toy-size, sturdy 
reddish-brown dog which has cropped ears and a dense 
wiry coat. One of the many theories concerning its origin is 
Icxl continued on page 57 


AAFYITA M H A IPI PCC I’ablo, a 2 ' 4-year-old male, is owned by Mr.s. Kdna Bailey. His 
/VICAILMli riMliXLLJJ satin-smooth, hairless skin is protected by weekly lanolin bath. 
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BRUSSELS GRIFFON 


Champion All-Colia's Beau Brummel is a suparb specimen of this 
bewhiskered breed brought to U.S. from Belgium around 1900. 


PHOTOCRAHHS BY 





JERRV COOKE 


LHASA APSO 


Champion Hamilton Tatsienlu is owned hy C. S. CuUinj:, of 
Gladstone, N.J., who introduced breed to America from Tibet. 



RARE DOGS 

continued from page 5Z 


that Belgian taxi drivers played a great 
part in its development by crossing 
their favorite Y orkshire terrier with the 
pug. Another school thinks the barbet 
and hollandsche smoushound had a lot 
to do with it. In any event the griffon 
came to the U.S. around 1900 and has 
attracted a steady and devoted follow- 
ing ever since. Originally a ratter, it is 
no longer used for that and is now pri- 
marily a companion dog. There were 
124 of them registered with the AKC 
in 19.54, and they cost from $125 up. A 
leading breeder is Miss Iris de la Torre 
Bueno of New Rochelle, N.Y. 

The Lhasa apso, another dog to be 
seen at Westchester, comes from Tibet, 
where it is called "bark sentinel lion 
dog.” Resembling a raw-silk rag mop, 
the apso was, since the beginning of 
the Manchu Dynasty, part of the trib- 
ute paid by the Dalai Lama of Tibet 
to the imperial families of China. 

In 1930 the Dalai Lama presented 
four I/hasa apsos to Suydam Cutting 
of Gladstone, N.J., who brought them 
back to the U.S. and founded the breed 
in this country. Of unpredictable co/or, 
they are preferred golden but have 
been born blue and even spotted. See- 
ing some in California, the Shah of Iran 
ordered two and sent a plane to pick 
them up. There were 68 registered in 
the country last year and they sell 
for $150 up. 

One of the most startling in appear- 
ance of the rare breeds at Westchester 
is the little affenpinscher, which is also 
called "monkey dog” because of a 
baboonlike mustache and tuft of hair 
on its chin. Game and durable, weigh- 
ing about seven pounds, its coat is pref- 
erably black, matching its eyes. Bushy 
eyebrows and cropped ears partially 
covered by wiry hair give the dog an 
appearance of having been a fright- 
ened witness to a terrible accident. 

The affenpinscher is believed to have 
originated in Germany. It is closely re- 
lated to the miniature pinscher. By 
crossings with other German wire- 
haired breeds and the Skye terrier, 
breeders were able to produce the mag- 
nificent result shown on the opposite 
page. The breed was recognized by the 
AKC in 1936, and last year there were 
45 affenpinschers registered. (e w~b j 


AFFENPINSCHER 

Ch. Walhof Wucki, owned by Mrs. Walter 
KaufTman of Westwood, N.J. is a classic of 
his kind. Breed originated in Germany. 



ah-h-h... 
that feminine 
touch! 



Of course it isn’t 
strictly fair to distract 
your opponents-but 
why not look pretty when 
you bowl? The softly tailored 
Ship’n Shore Bowler Blouse 
keeps you neat as a pin . . . 
has that fine free "feel”... 
a simple matter of expanding 
back pleats and stay-down tails. 
Ever-washable combed cotton 
broadcloth in white, pastels, 
deeptones; bright-woven 
ginghams, too. Sizes 28 to 40. 

2.9S 


Ship’n Shore* 

blouses for the sportswoman 





The coupon below will bring SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to you (or a friend) 
every week for S2 weeks. It's the Ideal way to be at sports events 
you cannot ^ to. For birthdays, other special occasions, why not give 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED? Fill in proper spaces below and mail today. 


SPOPTS ILLUSTRATED) 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, llltnols 

Please send Sa weekly issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to: 
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Perfect Pictures 

NOW EASIER THAN EVER 



Stills 

Movies 

Stereo 

Polaroid 


SIMPLIFIED WESTON 
EXPOSURE METER 

This simple. comp.Kt meter assures per- 
fettl) expused piiuircs with »/// s.imeras, 
cjII film iniliKlini; uilor— ,i// types of 
plii>ioy:raph\, indoors or out. So s/m/>le. 
the dircct-readiny: scale };iscs you Ct>r- 
rest lens seciiny’s instantly, ssiilunn cal- 
lulaiions, ..assuriny: hrilliani, corretily 
exposed pictures mery shot. Iiiexpcn- 
sise, loo; only Sli'i.^t) ssiih ytcmiini 
leather lase. At dealers everywhere. 
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Guoranfeed 
TO HOLD ZERO lor 
the life of your rifle. 

Mohet your rifle deubly effective, You hove 
both icope er epen righli Instantly availoble 
. , , twice the chance to gel yewr gome. Write 
fer folder. At all leading gwn dealers. 
PACHMAYR GUN WORKS, INC. 
1220 So. Grortd Ave., Los Angeles 1 5, Calif. 



Use One of These Flea fCt'ffers 
To Keep Your Pet Flea-Free 
*'"ivex Aerosol Flea Killer 
_ 'Uraysun man instant; tlea-s. 

' lire andlicIcK die just tu> fast. 

lyfavfs no Kroasy film: ricotlorizes yuur 
“ cloit. trm. Treat your pet to the bewt. Creal 

I him with Pttl.VKX Aerosol Flea Killr-r, 
n I’ulvex Anti-Serateh Flea 

w RjiTvTtm Powder kills fleas, lice and 
licks. ..alsokillafuTKru* and 
bacteria to atop annoying itch ! Keep 
your iiet flea-free and acratcli-free with 
PUI.VKX Anli-Seratch Flea Powder 
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PULVEX 


If U' 

PULVEX CAT F 


Mode A r WM. Coapv A Napfcmw, Inc. 


SUBJECT: BUD WILKINSON 

coitliiiiird from jiinji' JU 


It’s like everybixly comes out to throw 
one punch because the offensive will 
snap the ball and run the play. It’s 
the question of who makes the correct 
decision and who makes the had deci- 
sion. and they miffht both make the 
perfect decision, tlien you get into the 
area ol which i.s ihe better football 
team. If our team will block lietier and 
tackle better and run better, we ll have 
a good chance of winning, il we don’t 
make mistakes. . . In football most 
team.s deteat themselves- It we never 
gel a penalty, if we never get a pass 
intercepted, if we never tumble and 
always try to execute our assignment, 
we’ll probably win We .should be able 
to control all ot those things il our or- 
ganisation and practice and prepara- 
tion are adequate— u ith the possible 
exception ol the tumble. . An inter- 
cepted pass will defeat you right now. 
It has a shock element. . Running 
is the most important fundamental 
there is: balance footwork, agility, 
quickne.ss. rellexes, reactions. . 
Everything you’re going to do is based 
on trying to defeat the clock. Vou must 
have an effective offense and a stout 
defense and they must i>e able to han- 
dle 1 he kicking game in all of its ramifi- 
cations. The kickinggameprovidesthe 
margin of winning or losing in most 
close contests more often than any ol 
the other factors. Kickoffs, kickoff re- 
turns, punting, punl coverage, punt 
returns, block kick plays, field goals 
and points after touchdowns. 

"All this has to be taught and 
learned within the limited time al- 


lowed lor footliall practice. There’s no 
limit on practice in any other sport ex- 
cept basketball,” Wilkinson said al- 
most ruefully. 

"According to the rules now,” he 
said, "we're permitted 40 hours of 
practice in the spring. In the fall, we 
start about September 1st and many 
people are playing t heir first game Sep- 
tember 17th. so you have about 15 
practice days because you can’t really 
practice the day before the game. Our 
season is only nine weeks. Y et basi'ball 
teams play 154 games during the sum- 
mer, and they have six weeks of spring 
training." 

ACCENT THE NEGATIVE 

A member of the rules committee of 
the National Football Coaches Associa- 
tion and also on its board, Wilkinson 
feels strongly about this subject. "It is 
my considered belief, ” he said, "that 
the practice rules put in with the 
thought of controlling the activities of 
the coach in helping to keep football 
and basketball within the bounds of 
propriety, magnify the problems in- 
stead of solve them. 

"With not enough practice time al- 
lotted. you’ve got only one outlet left; 
that's fjo rcrriiil lln hoij irlio nirvady 
ran do H. If you had more practice 
time, you'd have a chance of bridging 
the gap between talent and ordinary 
ability plu.s a great desire. Tlien re- 
cruiting would not be as important as 
it is and the coach would be able to do 
what he was hired to do; wliat he en- 
joys doing and what he derives satis- 



“Davy. Dnvy Crocliett." 
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faction from— and that’s teaching boys 
to play football. 

“There’s a lot of difference between 
that and going to the parents of a boy 
and asking them why don’t they enroll 
their son in your school. Most people 
feel that a football coach in looking 
for candidates for his team is trying to 
find the best athletes available from a 
physical standpoint. It's absolutely 
true we have to have athletic ability. 
You can’t deny that or belittle it, but 
I am totally of the opinion that be- 
cause football is a morale game, be- 
cause it is primarily a game of the 
heart, and I don’t mean to sound senti- 
mental, I believe you must first find 
a boy of character, a boy who first 
must be a good enough college student 
to do college work without undue diffi- 
culty, and to be able to graduate from 
college. If he doesn't have that much 
academic ability, he doesn’t belong in 
college, that’s all there is to it. I be- 
lieve college athletics are for college 
students. Most people don’t believe 
coaches feel that way. But they do. 

“Football players are criticized and 
chewed on all the time, but the compe- 
tition and recruiting in basketball for 
a guy who’s 6-f€et-7-inches tall makes 
football recruiters look like a bunch 
of kids in a marble game.’’ 


IT SMELLS GRAND 

IT PACKS RIGHT 

li 


1 


ONCE YOU CATCH 

THAT THRILLINO SCENT 

LOAD UP aUfCK- 
YOU'LL SEE WHATfe MEANT •• 

IT SMOKES SWEET 

IT can't BITE ! 

MM 

BLEND OP CHOICE KENTUCKY 
BURLEYS IS EYTRA-AGED TO 
GUARD AGAINST TONGUE BITE. 

_^FREE! 


6Y PLEASURE PLUS - • 

your hearts content! 



2^-PASE BOOKLET 
ON PIPE CARE . 
JUST WRITE TO: 
SIR WALTER 
RALEISH, 

DEPT. AA5 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


NOT ONLY THE BRIGHT 

“Sure, we give scholarships; I don’t 
believe it’s necessary or sound to edu- 
cate only those people who can make 
straight A’s in high school. A boy who’s 
a normal student can be a super citizen 
and deserves as much opportunity as a 
mental giant with ability in just one 
line of endeavor. Qualities of character 
often transcend pure mental ability. 

“It’s true, recruiting is the number 
one problem in intercollegiate athlet- 
ics. But I don’t think the evils even 
begin to outweigh the good. Some- 
body’s got to make a little fight for 
competitive athletics. 

“One of the basic problems of our 
time is the super-sophistication of be- 
ing a spectator and a critic instead of a 
participant. I’m hipped on that sub- 
ject. I think it’s psychologically dan- 
gerous for young kids and adults, too, to 
come home every night and turn on TV 
and never read and never play cards 
and never engage in conversation. 
They don’t participate. They’re only 
spectators.” 

Wilkinson gazed out the window, 
across the green-turfed square to the 
red brick walls of the stadium. “The 
man,” he said, "who tried his best and 
failed is superior to the man who never 
tried.” : e.n ° 
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JONES’S GRAND SLAM 

conliniird from pngp 45 


ing bark o%'er Bobby’s eight matches, 
you may see crisis after crisis, in those 
furious encounters with Tolley, John- 
ston, and Voigt, where the least slip 
in nerve or skill or plain fortune 
would have spelled blue ruin to Bobby’s 
dearest ambition. Yet at every crisis he 
stood up to the shot with something 
which I can define only as inevitabil- 
ity and performed what was needed 
with all the certainty of a natural phe- 
nomenon. 

For example, in the semis, there had 
been the 12-footer that Bob had holed 
on the 17th against Voigt when the 
match hinged on it. To resume Keeler’s 
narrative: 

‘‘When I stood up to it," Bobby said. 
“I had the feeling that something had 
been taking care of me through two 
matches T very well might have lost and 
that it wa.s still taking care of me. I felt 
that however T struck that putt, it was 
going down." 

And above all there had been that 
historic lug of war with Tolley: 

Bobby was extremely lucky to win 
that match, and he woubl he the first to 
tell you so. Square at the 17th tee, un- 
der a .sweeping gale, it seemed destined 
that the argument between the ‘‘two 
mo.st majestic figures of amateur golf" 
was to be adjusted at the terrible Road 
Hole, 467 yards around an angle to the 
right, with the best drive a dangerous 
crack over Auchterlonie’s famous "dry- 
ing shed.” 

Both players elected to stay well to 
the left; the pinch was too tight for any 
undue risk, with the match square. Tol- 
ley was five yards, or such a matter, 
ahead from the tee and Jone.s had to 
gue.ss first on the desperate problem of 
a second shot to the long, narrow green 
with the horrid road along the other 
side. 

Bobby took plenty of time while 
12,000 .spectators stood and suffered. 
He walked halfway down to the green 
—it was a distance of about 200 
yards, I should say. He stood on a 
tall mound and considered the situa- 
tion. I was standing with Dr. Macken- 
zie, who designed and built the 
Cypress Point course at Del Monte 
and other famous course.®. We agreed 
that the most feasible shot was an 
iron pitched to the right— well to 
the right— of the diabolical little bunk- 
er -set right in line with the pin, to 
swing leftward off the stoop slope of the 
gretm and roll on toward the pin. So 
we were surpri.sed when Bobby mo- 
tioned to the stewards to move the gal- 
lery back from the rear of the green, 


near the ISth tee, which was well to the 
left of the bunker. 

Then he went back and played. It 
was a bold shot, le.ss obvious than the 
one Dr. Mackenzie and I had discus.sed. 
It was aimed to pitch in the hollow 
below the back of the green and roll 
on up, at the wor.st to be around the 
18th tee with a fairly decent chip at 
the pin. 

Bobby undeniably gave the shot a 
shade too much. 1 suppose that under 
pres.«ure as extreme as he then was ex- 


NEXT WEEK: HOW THE 
SLAM WAS COMPLETED 


periencing a man naturally hits harder 
than he intends. The shot was perfect 
in line but it came up to the level of the 
green on a big bound and not on a roll. 
It struck among the very spectators 
Jones had asked to be moved back. It 
stopped where he had intended it to 
stop from a roll up the slope. .A line 
from an old romantic novel hopped into 
my head; "Men call it fate!" 

Anyway, and uncompromisingly, it 
was a break in luck. Tolley now had a 
vastly increased pressure on him with 
Jones in a fair position to card a birdie 
four, and a «-rtain par five. And when 
the big fellow's iron curled up short of 
the wicked bunker, I could see nothing 
l)ut a win for Jones. I felt that no man 
living could execute so deft a pitch as 
would clear that bunker and stop any- 
where near the hole, cut in that absurd- 
ly narrow plateau green with the road 
just across it. In the road likely- never 
near the flag, 1 felt. 

Now see how a golfing situation 
changes. Jones's simple little approach 
was eight feet from the cup. And Tol- 
ley, pitching with the most exquisite 
delicacy ihe told me later it was the 
best shot he ever played in his life) 
stopped his ball within two feet of the 
flag, dead for a birdie four. In one min- 
ute, Jones had the hole and inferen- 
tially the match in hand. In another 
minute, Jones was putting for his life; 
a perilous eight-footer, with his adver- 
sary comfortably and convincingly es- 
tablished for a half— or a win — if Bobby 
missed. 

This was another crisis. And down 
went the putt. Two drives, clo.se to 340 
yards down the evening breeze, in front 
of the home green. Two chips, neither 
so good, A half in par four. Close play 
by the American Open champion at the 
19th: loose play by the British .Ama- 
teur champion, whose pitch was far out- 
side and who.se approach left him open 
for the stymie that ensued, and the 
great bout ended. 


Some two weeks later Bob teed off in 
the British Open over the links of Hoy- 
lake along the Mersey estuary south 
of Liverpool. .As Keeler viewed the 1930 
British Open, at least five contenders 
played better golf than Jones did — 
three Americans, Mac Smith, Horton 
Smith and Leo Diegel; two English- 
men, Archie Compston and Fred Rob- 
son. Jone.s won the way that nobody but 
a solid-core champion ever manages to; 
in trouble in every round, fighting con- 
tinually to control his shots and never 
quite striking his groove, he kept plug- 
ging and thinking and working, never 
giving in to the discouragement of mis- 
hitting just about one shot out of four, 
cashing in unapologetically on each 
break that came his way. On the la.st 
round, which hestarted a stroke behind 
Compston, the leader, after manufac- 
turing rounds of 70, 72 and 74, Jones 
appeared to be a .sure winner. Comp- 
slon liad gotten off to a tragically bad 
start, and Boh was moving along 1 un- 
der even 4s playing the 8th. This 8th is 
a .)27-yar(l par five that can be birdied 
without too much trouble if a longish 
hitter follows two good woods with a 
nice little chip up the slope to the 
green. 

Bob played the two good woods. He 
then stubbed his 20-yard chip half- 
way to the green, played a rather 
know-nothing second chip 10 feet from 
the hole, w-ent a foot or so by with his 
first putt and topped off the whole rat- 
tling .sequence by missing that kick-iri 
putt. So it was a 7 and not a 4. Out in 
38 and not in .33— just the encourage- 
ment the later-starling challengers like 
Diegel and Mac Smith needed as they 
set out after Bobby, and just the dis- 
heartening jolt, too, that fre<iuently 
precedes a front-runner’s collapse down 
the home stretch. 

Bobby slipped one over par on each 
of the two short holes coming in, the 
lOth and 13lh, but he held on. Over 
the la.st five holes at Hnylake — 
wind-whipped holes which are well 
trapped and measure 511, 443, 332, 
419 and 408 yards respectively, as 
rough a finish as there is in golf— Bob- 
by fought his way home 4 .3 4 4 -4 
against an approximated par of 5-4-5- 
4 4. 75. A total of 291. For all the valor 
of the last round rallies by Smith and 
Diegel, 291 was two shots better than 
either could do. 

A few days later the double cham- 
pion sailed for home. Two champion- 
ships won and two to go. Now, for the 
first time, there was animated talk in 
every corner of the globe about a possi- 
ble Grand Slam. 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


For all golfers, including 
low-handicap players 


from PETER THOMSON, liritish Open rltitmpinn, J95i <tnd 1955 

Although there is a good deal of variation in the methods and 
styles of the top tournament stars, there is one fundamental, I 
have observed, that is common to all of them. This is the head 
position at impact. At the moment they strike the ball, the 
head is positioned two or three inches behind the ball. 

The large majority of golfers, struggling to improve their games 
and more often than not finding this very difficult, have no idea 
where their heads will be at impact. The average golfer habitually 
thrusts his head ahead of the ball — and slices the shot. Sometimes 
he is addicted to the oppo.site extreme: his head is a good many 
inches behind the ball at impact — which encourages hooking. For 
that matter, it is not uncommon for the average golfer to alter 
the position of his head from day to day or, even, from swing 
to swing. This defeats the very thing he is trying to get: consist- 
ently accurate shot production based on a steadfast “groove." 

The time to get the head set properly, of course, is at the 
start of the swing when you are addressing the ball. Line your.self 
up so that your head is two or three inches behind the ball and 
anchor it there surely, not tensely but firmly. It’s a key position. 




NEXT WEEK: JIM BROWNING ON THE ELBOWS AT ADDRESS 



UNTE-WS 


in more ways 
than one! 



White Stag’s 

4 i Season. 

Shirt 




The most comfortable idea in years! 
A shirt with soft knit collar and 
cuffs. Wear it as a shirt or 
a jacket... wear it in or out! 

And completely washable! 

The Bagpiper shown here — soft 
Feathertouch cotton flannel, 
pre-shrunk.faat-color, long-wearing, 
in Black Watch, Royal Stewart and 
MacLeod Scotch clan plaid. 

Nylon and cotton knit trim. 

Also available in other fabrics... 
in stripes, checks, 
solid colors and plaids. 


*ITie MA.Z..E of trie Siseoies 
is more Oolorful in 
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PHOTOC.RAPHS BY I.ARRY Bl-RROWS 



POLO AT WINDSOR 


With the Duke of Edinburgh playing and the Queen and the royal family in 
attendance, English polo fans had a field day at the Ascot W'eek tournament 


E sglish polo, once one of that country’s most glorious 
sports, has had a shaky time of it since 1939 when 
World War II put an end to such frivolities. There are not 
many Britons who can field a string of polo ponies these 
days, and when the old Household Cavalry Polo Club was 
disbanded last October after its grounds were requisitioned 
by local authoritie.s, the ancient sport received another wal- 
lop. But the Queen’s horses and the Queen’s men are not to 
he deprived of their traditional game. In January of this 
year, Elizabeth gave permission for a ground to be laid 
out on the broad flat stretch of Smith’s Lawn in the royal 
purlieus of Windsor Great Park, just three miles by private 
road from Windsor Castle. Thereupon a new club was 
formed, the Household Brigade Polo Club, and the opening 
lourtiamenl during Ascot Week was a triumph for the game 
and a personal success for its best-known patrons, the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh, with the large gallery having 
a spectators’ field day under the June-blue English skies. 

They saw the Duke, one of the star attractions of the 
game and a three-goal player, ride with his Mariners team 
on four of the six days of play. They saw the Queen and 


Princess Margaret in a bright array of summer fashions, as 
they walked from royal tea tent to royal box. They saw the 
Queen Mother, the Duke of Cornwall, the Duchess of Kent, 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, the King and Queen 
of Jordan. It was as informal as a family picnic, with the 
royal children scampering about, the Queen and the Duke 
relaxed and at home in their own backyard. 

There were two cups at stake: the Royal Windsor Cup, 
presented by the Duke of Edinburgh, and the Smith’s Lawn 
Cup, presented by the Household Brigade Polo Club for 
which all teams knocked out in the first cup struggle com- 
peted. The Windsor Cup was won by the favored Ratanada 
team; the Smith’s Lawn Cup by Woolmers Park. 

With such enthusiastic patronage of the Queen and the 
Duke (he learned the gaine from liis uncle, Earl Mountbat- 
ten, while with the Royal Navy at Malta), there is hope 
that polo will be restored to major status in England, 
supported this time by the gallery rather than by the few 
and the very rich. With the Duke to draw the spectators, 
and the Queen to give the land and to award the cups, there 
seems to be a good chance that this hope will be fulfilled. 


THE Ql'EEN, in a hand.^omely tailored brown suit, congratulates J{imai<-an player 
William De Lis-w of the Ratanada team, winners of the Windsor Cup. She is escorted 
by the Marques.s Douro, M.V.O-, M.C., secretary of the Ascot Week Polo Tournament. 
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DI KK OK KDiNin'lUJH mounts as fi-male 
Jtroom holds horse. He played with the 
Mariners who went to the semifinals of the 
Smith’s Lawn Cup. His square-neckwl jer- 
sey is the white and blue of the polo team. 



PUINCKSS MAIttJAItKT i.ssaluted by mem- 
ber of the police corps as .she enters the new 
polo grounds in Windsor Great Park. She 
wears a white silk dress with red dots, and 
a fuzzy white sweater over her .shoulders. 


(M'KKN KLtZAHKTH. the Queen Mother 
and the royal children return to their box 
from the tea tent. The park is only three 
miles from Windsor Castle and at no other 
sporting event is the family so informal. 




We're Importing Fun for You! 



Yes, the fabulous Triumph T.R.2 brings fun into 
your life, mile after mile and day after day for here 
is a car that actually matches your mood. This 
British-built champion combines true sportscar per- 
formance with dependability, comfort and conven- 
ience. Down to the station . . . out to the movies . . . 
all around town, the Triumph T.R.2. handles like a 
well-schooled pointer ... fits into everyday life like 
one of the family. There’s plenty of luggage space 
and up to 35 thrifty miles to the gallon. 

But the exhilaration really begins when you're out 
on the open road where you have greater freedom 


to enjoy the Triumph’s driving ease, its sensational 
acceleration and speed — unmatched by any other 
sportscar at its amazingly low price. 

Just for fun — why not try the T.R,2 this weekend? 

It's a TRIUMPH ^ 

only $2499 ! 

Pofi* end lervlce ofe reodily ovoiloble <oo»t lo toost. 


STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 

Importers of Triumph Sports Cars, 99 Pork Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


For more information mail coupon 
to distributor below nearest you — 

Weit ot Miisissippi 
CAL SALES, INC. 

1957 West 144ih St.. G.irdena. Calif. 

Eojt of Misiisslppi 

SOUTH EASTERN MOTORS, INC. 

1937 Harrison Si,. Hollywood. Florida 

Coriodia /1 reoders wrire fo 

THE STANDARD MOTOR CO. IConoda), LIMITED 
494 Evani Avenue, Toronto 14 
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ATCH W I T 



The Matchwit puzzle is the only duet crossword in the 
world. To solve it, couples may sit opposite each other 
at a card table or well-balanced lapboard. At the signal, 
both contestants start solving. The definitions are daffy 
—watch out for the puns, anagrams and persiflage; let your 


mind wander. Some of the words link the two puzzles to- 
gether, permitting one player to do the other in the eye. 
Save these till last. If both players get stuck, the puzzles 
may be reversed and the solving resumed. First one fin- 
ished wins. It’s designed for two but one can play it alone. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



76. Old man of thr sea. 

7H. Baby talk. 

79. Dms away wilh. 

80, WhiTc to find sardin<«. 

82, A kind of pen (hat won't write. 

84. Where Xanthippe went walking. 

85. ('hange from Czech to Chortaw. 
90. He knows (he importance of 

94. This^as B.A. 

96. Girl approaching united state. 

97. He's not a chairman. 

99. Man's firet name. 

100. It's full of Japanese. 

101. Gives to a Scotsman. 

102. Throat ailment. 

103. Golf club with (op broken ofT. 

104. Waiters' quarters. 

106, Baulo and I’edro. 

DOWN 

1. Prosta. 

2. Murphy of movies. 

9, Put the finger on this. 

4. It's found in a maze. 

5. Moms, not pops, 

6. Nine copies of a magazine. 

7. Ain't grammatical. 

8. A very thin coat. 

9. Outsize Junathan. 

10. There are strings to this. 

11. Low land, 

12. Source of Eve's fashionable 

attire. ■■ 

13- She's In Formosa. 

22. A kind of string. 

24. Guided missiles of early movies. 
26. A lot of nonsense. 

28. One way to be scared. 

30. Has a high old time. 

31. Mr. Smith and others. 


32. It's often moving. 

S3. This marks the spot. 

34. Born in France. 

3.5. Story with long-draw'n>ou( 
36. Romeo in Paris. 

40. Duck down. 

41. Base maneuver. 

44. He gives away kings and qt 
46. Road man. 

48. Three informative letters. 

50. The heart of the matter. 

51. A buatie in Shakespeare's ( 

52. Vegetable good to the last 
.53. F-atahlishod on first. 

67. Made a point. 

68. Good rellown in clubs. 

60. It's kind of rummy. 

63. " true what they say i 

DizicT" 

66. Sundae ImsI. 

67. Get all lit U|>. 

68. Latin force takes the coun 
70. They're all cracked up. 

72. Khan man. 

73. He's sometimes in law. 

74. Resulta of haymakers. 

77. Almost rolussal. 

79. Revered literary star. 

81. Where to find four jokers. 

82. He makes money with one 

83. How Gray's flower U bo 
blush, 

86. Where the skies are not cl 
all day. 

87. Nautical direction. 

88. Bully part of Austria. 

89. Put on the brake legally. 

91. Member of the Muse famil 

92. Bill that raised the dickeni 

93. A kind of drop. 

95, Snouty ones. 

98. Agency of the freeze. 


SOLUTION WILL APPEAR IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


ACROSS 

1. Oh, my! A pop concert! 

6. Russian half of Laa Vegas. 

9. romicoperasingerfromBuffalo. 

14. Belonging to I'.S. 

15. What this gun whs for. 

16. Who's in the White House? 

17. Work on the galleys. 

18. Break this and you'll make no 

19. A better man than Kinling. 

20. Change into man's nickname. 

21. Gal seen in Africa. 

•23, Sods water, ire. etc, 

26. Hillary and Tenzing found Bv- 
erest this way. 

27. City full of sin. 

29, Carbon ropy. 

32. Kind of feud used in Conics. 

37. It's expendable when tender. 

38. Turkey's nemesis. 


39. Cat that can look at a Broad- 
way king. 

42. Whai Mias America wants lobe. 

43. Requirement following knock? 

45. Best around the bush. 

46. Chinese Red. 

47. F. N. D, 

49. Two words for an oriental. 

51. Perennial state of the stag. 

54. He goes to Williams. 

55. Name of an opera "fan." 

56. Believer in two-timing. 

59. Provides soup u> nuts. 

61. He'd do well on a wet track. 

62. It's dernier in France. 

64. Thai is Latin. 

65. A kind of wreck. 

67. Once blue moon. 

69. Obviously giving the gun. 

71. Face-saving device for the 
umpire. 

75. Part I for a traveller. 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO; ALL TIMES ARE E.D.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

September 9 through September 18 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 


Boteboll 

• New York vs. Chicago, Polo Grounds, N.Y.. 1 :55 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

American Baseball Congress "smaleur world 
series.” Cushing. Okla.. Watertown. S. D. and 
Battle Creek, Mich, (until Sept. 20). 

Boxing 

• Cisco Andrade vs. Orlando Zulueta, lightweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Football 

• Los Angeles Rams vs. San Francisco 49ers (ex- 
hibition), Los Angeles, 8:05 p.m. P.D.T. (ABC*). 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 


Auto Racing 

AAA lOO-m. natl. championship, Syracuse, N.Y. 
SCCA races, Elkhart Lake. Wis. (also Sept. II). 

Baseball 

• Cincinnati vs. New York. Crosley Field, Cincin- 
nati. 2:25 p.m. (CBS'). 

• Boston vs. Cleveland, Fenway Pk., Boston, 1:55 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

Vince Martinez vs. Bob Provizzi. welterweights, 
Kinchcliffe Stadium. Paterson, N.J. (10 rds.). 

Football 

Chicago Cardinals vs. Baltimore Colts (exhibi- 
tion). Chicago, 8:05 p.m. C.D.T. 

Cleveland Browns vs. Detroit Lions (exhibition), 
Cleveland, 8:30 p.m. 

New York Giants vs. Chicago Bears (exhibition). 
Little Rock, Ark.. 8 p.m. C.S.T. 

Washington Redskins vs. Green Bay Packers (ex- 
hibition). Winston-Salem. N.C.. 2 p.m. E,S,T. 

Horta Racing 

• Del Mar Futurity. $30,000, 6 f., 2-yr.-olds. Del 
Mar, Calif., about 8:20 p.m. (NBC). 

• Discovery Handicap. $25,000, IVt m.. 3-yr.-olds, 

• Aqueduct. N.Y.. 4:15 p.m. (ABC-TV; NBC-radio). 

• Chicago Handicap, $25,000, 1 m., 3-yr.-olds up, 
Havrthorne Pk.. Chicago, about 6:15 p.m. (NBC). 
World’s Playground Slakes, S25,0fl<), 7 f., 2-yr.- 
olds, Atlantic City, N.J. 

StaapUehac* Racing 

Foxcatcher Natl. Cup. Fairhill, Md. 

Track & Fiald 

Russia VS. Great Britain, Moscow (also SepL 11). 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 1 


Auto Racing 

Italian Grand Prix. Monza. Italy. 

NASCAR 100-m. race. Montgomery. Ala. 

Natl. Hot Rod Assn, regional eliminations. Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Baseball 

• New York vs. Cleveland, Yankee Stadium, N.Y., 
2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Dog Show 

Westchester Kennel Club all-breed show, West- 
chester CC, Rye, N.Y. 

Footboll 

Pittsburgh Steelers vs. Philadelphia Eagles (ex- 
hibition), Pittsburgh, 2 p.m. 

Golf 

• Cavalcade of Golf final, Shackamaxon CC, West- 
field. N.J. (NBC-intermittent pickups). 

St. Louis Women's Open final. St. Louis. 

Malorcycling 

Tourist T rophy Races (45- & 80-cu.-in. natl. cham- 
pionships), Peoita, HI. 

Polo 

Natl. Handicap Tournament, Oakbrook PC, Hins- 
dale, III. (until Sept. 19). 

• USLTA natl. singles & m.';ad doubles finals, 

• Forest Hills. N.Y. (NBC: TV-2 p.m.; radio-inter- 
mittent pickups). 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 


Boxing 

• AI(Sugar)Wilsonvs. Isaac Logart. welterweights, 
St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

Golf 

U,S. Natl. Amateur championship. Country Club 
of Virginia. Richmond (until Sept. 17). 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 tr 


Beseboll 

• Detroit Tigers vs. New York Yankees. Briggs Sta- 
dium. Detroit, 2:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

Don Cockell vs. Nino Valdes, heavyweights. White 
City Stadium, London (10 rds.). 

Horness Racing 

Reading Fair Futurity, $15,000, 3-yr.-old pacers. 
Reading. Pa. 


Basoball 

• Boston vs. Kansas City, Fenway Pk., Boston, 1:55 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Tony De Marco vs, Chico Vejar, welterweights, 

• Boston Garden(10 rds.). (ABC :TV-10 p.m.: radio- 
10 :15 p.m.). 

Harnoci Racing 

Reading Fair Futurity, $15,000, 3-yr.-old trotters, 
Reading. Pa. 

Swimming 

Mexican natl. championships begin, Mexico City. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER IS 


Foelball 

Chicago Bears vs. Cleveland Browns. Chicago, 
8:35 p.m. C.D.T. 

Golf 

Philadelphia Daily News Open. Philadelphia 
(until Sept. 18). 

Denver Women's Open, Lakewood CC, Denver 
(until Sept. 18). 

Harnoss Racing 

Good Time Pace. $25,000, IVi m.. free-for-all, 
Yonkers Raceway, N.Y. 

Reading Fair Futurity. $20,000, 2-yr.-old trotters, 
Reading. Pa. 

Redoe 

Pendleton Roundup, Pendleton, Ore. (until Sept. 

17). 

Tennit 

Pacific Southwest championships, Los Angeles 
(until SepL 25). 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


Aule Racing 

NASCAR 100-m. championship, Islip, N.Y. 

• Frankie Ryff vs. Joey Lopes, lightweights, Oe- 

• troit (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Football 

UCLA vs. Texas A&M, Los Angeles (N). 

Harnoss Racing 

Reading Fair Futurity, $20,000, 2-yr.-old pacers, 
Reading, Pa. 

Harso Show 

All-Arabian Horse Show, Salt Lake City. 


Aule Racing 

AAA 100-m. natl. championship. Indianapolis. 
SCCA natl. sports car races, Watkins Glen. N.Y. 
Natl. Hot Rod Assn, regional eliminations. Martin- 
dale Field, San Antonio, Tex. (also Sept. 18). 
Tourist Trophy Races, Belfast, Ireland. 


Bosoball 

• Brooklyn vs. New York, Ebbets Reid, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 1:55 p.m. (CBS*). 

Foelball 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

• Pittsburgh v$. California, Pittsburgh. 1:15 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

SOUTH i SOUTHWEST 
Arkansas vs. Tulsa. Fayetteville. Ark. 

Baylor vs. Hardin-Simmons, Waco. Tex. (N). 
Florida vs. Miss. State, Gainesville, Fla. 

Florida State vs. N.C. State, Tallahassee, Fla. 
(N). 

Georgia vs. Mississippi, Atlanta (N). 

• Georgia Tech vs. Miami (Fla.), Atlanta, 3:15 p.m. 
(NBC-color). Watch Tech’s Wade Mitchell (11) 
and Miami’s Whitey Rouviere (33). 

LSU vs. Kentucky, Baton Rouge. La, (N). 

Texas vs. Texas Tech, Austin, Tex. (N), 

TCU vs, Kansas, Ft. Worth. Tex. (N). 

Tulane vs. VMI, New Orleans. 

Wake Forest vs. Virginia Tech, Wake Forest, N.C. 
WEST 

Iowa State vs. Denver, Ames, Iowa. 

Kansas State vs. Wyoming, Manhattan, Kan. 
Missouri vs. Marylana, Columbia. Mo. 

Wichita vs. Arizona State, Wichita. Kan. (N). 
FAR WEST 

Oregon State vs. Brig. Young, Corvallis, Ore. 
S. California vs. Washington State, Los Angeles. 
Stanford vs. Coll, of Pacific, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Vi3h vs. Orsior), S3)t Lake City (N). 

Washington vs. Idaho. Seattle. 

(Professionals) 

• Los Angeles Rams vs. Philadelphia Eagles (ex- 
hibition). Denver, 805 p.m. M.S.T. (ABC*). 
Green Bay Packers vs. Chicago Cardinals (exhibi- 
tion), Milwaukee, 805 p.m. C.S.T. 

Hert* Racing 

• Beldame Handicap. $50,000, IVi m., 3-yr.-olds 

• up, f & m. Aqueduct, N.Y.. 4:15 p.m. (ABC-TV; 
NBC-radio). 

• American Bred Stakes. $50.000. 1'/i m.,3-yr.-olds 
up. Atlantic City, N.J., about 4:30 p.m. (CBS). 

• Foreign Bred Stakes, $50.1)00. 1'/i m. (turf). 3-yr.- 
olds up, Atlantic City, N.J., about 5 p.m. (CBS). 

• Midwest Handicap, $25,000, 6'/^ f., 3-yr.-olds up, 
Hawthorne Pk., Chicago, about 6:15 p.m. (NBC). 
California Jr. Miss Stakes, $25,000, 1 m., 3-yr.- 
old fillies, Bay Meadows, San Mateo. Calif. 

Motorboating 

President’s Cup Regatta. Washington. O.C. (also 
Sept. 18). 

NOA professional class championships. Wabash 
Valley BC. Mt. Carmel, III. (until Sept. 19). 

Stooplochato Racing 

Cecil County Timber Race & Manly Steeplechase, 
Fairhill. Md. 



Aoto Racing 

NASCAR 250-m. championship, Langhorne. Pa. 
AAA 200-m. stock engine race, Milwaukee. 

Football 

Detroit Lions vs. New York Giants (exhibition). 
Detroit, 2i)5 p.m. E.S.T. 

Pittsburgh Steelers vs. Baltimore Colts (exhibi- 
tion), Buffalo. N.Y., 2 p.m. 

*See local listing. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

14, 13— D/owingi by AJoy, J7 — lop, A.P,,- 30— Boy 
Slevent-TIME. 3«-Phil Bolh: 39-John Neion; 40 — 
joy B. lovilon-Bloek Star; 42— Europaan, I.N.P.: 43 - 
lop. Eu'opoon, U-P.: 43-Joy B. lavilon-BJock Slori 48 
-Underwood & Underwood: 49— Orow.ngs by Paul 
Peck: 36 — Jerry Cooke: 61 — Richard Meek: 72 — Ton 
Butniide. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MR. HORLICK, MEET MR. FAUNCE 

Sirs: 

I was greatly amu.sed to receive recently 
this letter {nee below) from the secretary of 
my country club. Obviously it is not at all 
funny in itself, but it did remind me so 
very much of J. P. Marquand’.s Happy 
Knoll series and especially of his article 


• It’s a small, wonderful world. John 
P. Marquand’s father, the late Philip 


lireakofje ot Iftippii KuoU. If I remember 
correctly, "spirited youths” at Happy 
Knoll’s coming-out party committed al- 
most identical mayhem to its golf course. 
I only hope that I won’t be dunned for the 
damage as were Happy Knoll's members. 

Name Withheld 

Rye, New York 


GEORGE FAUNCE. JR. 

Secretary. 


Marquand, was a member of Apawa- 
mis at the turn of the century.— ED. 


TENNIS EVERYONE? 

Sirs: 

I have just had the pleasure of looking 
through the magazine and reading the fine 
article by Prime Minister Menzies of Aus- 
tralia and the splendid article by Whitney 
Tower on Tony Trabert, as well as Bill 
Talbert’s article on the Davis Cup (SI, 
Aug. 29). 

To say that I am highly pleased with the 
whole magazine is putting it very mildly. 
You have my personal thanks and the 
thanks of our association for the excellent 
coverage given to tennis not only in this 
Issue but throughout the year. Considering 
the fact that tennis is not one of the major 
spectator sports, I think you have leaned 
over backward to give us a fine break at all 
times. Tennis is primarily a participation 
sport rather than a spectator one and I 
have been pleased with your relative em- 
phasis on participation sports as compared 
with the ordinary coverage by newspapers 
and other sporting magazines. This empha- 
sis is certainly in accord with the recently 
expressed Eisenhower program and with 
the views of other leaders who feel that our 
youth arc becoming spectators rather than 
players. 

James H. Bishop 
President 
U.S. Lawn Tennis Assn. 

New York 

WIN OR LOSE 

Sirs: 

SI, Aug. 29 was an outstanding issue a.s 
far as I am concerned and that is .saying a 
lot because all of them seem to be out- 
standing to me. The pictures, including the 
cover, c-ertainly gave a graphic portrayal of 
big-time tennis. 

The article by Prime Mini.ster Menzies 
was fine. He put so clearly what mo.st of us 
who have been connected with the game 
feel but are unable to express so well. Ten- 
nis is fortunate to have such a good friend. 

I liked Conversation Piece very much 
too. That feature of SI has long been my 
favorite anyway. Tony is a fine boy and a 
fine champion, win or lose. 

WiLMER Allison 

Austin, Texas 

• Wilmer Allison, now a Texas busi- 
nessman (radio and TV), was one of 
the great tennis stars of the 1930s. He 
won the National Intercollegiate sin- 
gles championship in 1927; the Na- 
tional mixed doubles (with Edith 
Cross) in 1930; the Wimbledon dou- 
bles (with John Van Ryn) in 1929 and 
1930; the National doubles (with Van 
Ryn) in 1931 and 1935; and the Na- 
tional singles in 1935. A member of 
the Davis Cup team, he won the dou- 
bles in 1932, and was the top-ranking 
U.S. player in 1934 and 1935.— ED. 

conlinucd on next puffe 


THE APAWAMIS CLUB 
Rye, New York 

July 5, 1955 

To the Members: 

The Rye Police Depaf+ment has brought to the attention of the 
Board of Governors of your club a recent occurrence involving the club 
and some teen-age children, including children of some members of 
Apewamis. 

A report on file in the Rye Police Department shows that at about 
12:30 A.M. on June 14th. a police sergeant and a patrolman were sent 
to Apawamis to investigate a complaint of unauthorized cars being con- 
gregated near the 1 0th tee. The sergeant, on arrival, found a group of 
about thirty young people who had driven several cars onto the golf 
course at that part of the course, and also along the 17th fairway. On 
learning that their presence on the course was without permission or 
authority, the police officers ordered them off the property after taking 
the name of all persons present and asking their driver’s license number 
as well as car registration. The police report further shows that the group 
had come from a dance which had been held during the evening of June 
13th at the Manorsing Island Club. 

The next day Jack Patron! inspected the damage done by this group 
and reported as follows: Cars had been driven over the 1 0th tee, leaving 
several deep tire marks; cars had been driven over one end of the nurs- 
ery adjoining the 17th tee, leaving deep tire skid marks; cars had been 
driven over the lower end of the 17th fairway making deep ruts to the 
extent that it was necessary to mark the area as "ground under repair" 
and put stakes around it: and that along the side of the road from the 
club house to the lOth tee and around the refreshment house at the lOth 
tee there were a large number ov empty beer cans, paper cups, and 
empty paper beer cartons scattered over the ground. 

The Board was so disturbed by the nature of this occurrence and all 
of the surrounding circumstances that it felt the least it could do would 
be to bring the incident to the attention of the whole membership in the 
hope that you parents who have teen-age children, particularly those 
whose children were Involved, will tell them that the Board ot Governors 
of the club consider that this performance was a disgrace, going tar 
beyond the normal excusable pranks of spirited youth in its apparent 
callous disregard of the private property of others. The Board also has 
reason to believe that if such things of this nature continue to take place 
in Rye that the Rye Police Department will not be as considerate as they 
were in these circumstances, and the participants will probably face more 
serious punishment than the mere reprimand that is so fully deserved 
in this case. 

In a separate communication this matter is being called to the 
particular attention of the members whose children were Involved in 
this occurrence. 
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continued from page 69 


JOURNALtSM-S LOSS 

Sirs: 

This issue was a tennis fan’s delight. Out 
of curiosity I counted the number of pages 
which contained at least some mention of 
tennis. The total was 22, which must be 
something of a record for a national maga- 
zine not primarily devoted to the game. 

The cover was the best photograph I've 
seen of Tony Trabert, Jimmy Jemail came 
up with some interesting answers to his 
tennis question, your “Musings on Men- 
zies" (E & D, Aug. 29 > should be read by 
every official of the USLTA, the color lay- 
out on the West Side Tennis Club was 
.superb, Billy Talbert’s prediction of the 
Davis Cup play is still logical despite the 
lo.ss of the Cup (he could hardly foresee 
Trabert ’s hand bli-stersand Rosewall’smar- 
velous accuracy from the backcourt) and 
Whitney Tower's Conversation Piece on 
Trabert olfers fascinating insights into an 
amateur tennLs champion’s attitudes. 

But, had you run only The Great Game 
of Tennix by Prime Mini.ster Menzies, my 
favorite sport would have been well served. 
The gain of the world of government has 
obviously been at the e.xpen.se of the world 
of journalism. Though Writer Menzies’ 
finger was gentle, it hit with deadly preci- 
sion the fallacies and weaknesses we have 
allowed to creep into this one truly inter- 
national game — t/ie hypocritical amateur- 
ism to which we cling, the foolishness of 
thrusting immature youths into national 
and international competition (last year 
we had a 13-year-oId national champion) 
and the brashness of those who claim that 
today's players of the Power Serve and the 
Constant Net Play could match the all- 
round perfection of the great players of the 
1920s. Yet he also pointed out the poten- 
tial value of this game in a world of inter- 
national tensions. It is a deeply thoughtful 
article, one not easily forgotten by anyone 
intere.sled in tennis and its future. 

T. Malcolm Purcell Jr. 

Thomson, Ga. 


AUSTRALIA'S LUCK 

Sirs: 

It’s a long time since I’ve been so touched 
and moved by an article on sports as I 
was by Prime Minister Menzie.s' thought- 
provoking comments on world tennis. 

This was a completely honest and search- 
ing look at tennis today and yesterday 
from the deeply personal viewpoint of a 
man who by his words stamps himself a 
true sportsman and gentleman. 

I can’t help but think how lucky Aus- 
tralia is to have this man at her helm. 
His command of the language, his admira- 
ble ability to express him.self and his broad 
and understanding outlook remind one 
strongly of another great prime minister. 

This wa-s another “first” of which SI can 
be justifiably proud. Congratulations from 
a reader who never intended to write! 

Hawley T. Chester Jr. 
Greenwich, Conn. 

A RECONIMENDATION 

Sirs: 

If Tony Trabert doesn’t take a pro job 
("If I turned pro I might be able to put 
$00,000 or $70,000 in the bank. . . .’’i I’d 
like to recommend him for -sports editor 
of the old Literarij Digexl. He has all the 
qualifications (‘T think we’ll retain the 
Davis Cup . , . clinch it in the first two 
days”). 

Frank A. Lawrence 

Indiana, Pa. 

WHCRCr 

Sirs: 

I n your i.ssue for Aug. 29 you have an ar- 
ticle on the Blue Jay sailboat. 

Please tell me where one can purchase 
the kit shown in your story. 

R, B. Davies 

Alma, Mich. 

• For Mr. Davies’ information, and 
that of a score of other readers: Robert 
Sparkman, whose company created 
the Blue Jay, is secretary of the class. 
He can be reached c o Sparkman & 
Stephens, 11 East 44th St., New York 



"He had his golf clubs and u'us mumbling something ahuul Hogan's secret.' 


17, N.Y. Both kits and finished boats 
are available from Robert McKean, 
180 East Pro.spect Ave., Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. and from Dick Jackson, Island 
City Boat Co., 2317 Buena Vl.sta Av- 
enue, Alameda, Calif. Finished boats 
only are offered by the Saybrook Y acht 
Yard in Old Lyme, Conn.— ED. 

BUT FOR THE GRACE OF SMITH . . . 

Sirs: 

Eiimund Ware Smith, whose fine liter- 
ary piece of writing entitled .Vr, Smith 
Meets the IWesidenI (SI, Aug. 29' portrayed 
to me something in writing in which les.s 
fortunate mortals have failed unknowing- 
ly. Here was all the fine .sensitive feeling of 
a meeting most of ws harbor secretly! It 
also could have read Mr. Eddimjer Meets 
the President. 

Louis Edpincer 

Kannapolis, N.C. 

SEE IT NOW 

Sirs: 

Gee whiz, I can just see Edmund Ware 
Smith riding down the road with all the 
dreams. Guess lot.s of people have that in 
common, huh? Sure like that magazine. 

Shirley Schmakuel 

San Diego 

LADIES YESTERDAY 

Sirs: 

As I am a woman, I probably shouldn't 
write about Babe Ruth because it obviou.s- 
ly date.s me. 

However, I was very moved by the little 
story of the Babe'.s la.st big day (SI. Aug. 
29). In earlier years I spent many pleasant 
afternoons in the stadium watching the 
Great Man torture every enemy pitcher. 

It’s wonderful to see that at least one of 
your writers feels about the Babe a.s I do. 

Ann Love 

New York 

THEY HAD GIANTS IN THOSE DATS 

Sirs: 

Your Aug. 22 E & D about un.sung foot- 
ball heroe.s was very mi.sleading to many 
sports fans. Harvard. Yale and Princeton 
will take on any and all comers as long as 
the schools are amateur — Amateur with a 
large A. The Big Three- and most of the 
Ivy League— don’t pay their athletes, and 
they’ve got some darn good ones. You go 
back to when most college athletes had 
amateur standing and then see how many 
all-.stars and All-Americans the Big Three 
had. They’ll play a decent brand of football 
amateurishly with men who are going to 
college to learn, and I don't mean learn 
football. 

Phil Mills Jr. 

Topeka, Kans. 

BORN 1876 AND STILL GOING STRONG 

Sirs: 

Of course SI isn’t expected to know ev- 
erything- you’re only a little over a year 
old. . . . But you are mo.st willing to learn! 

In the t9TH Hole (Aug. 22 1 you an- 
.swered an inquiry on where wood golf clubs 
could be purchased in Nos. 1 ' j, 5 and 7. 
Since 1876, which makes us old enough to 
be Si's great grandfather, we have been 
making woods numbering 1 through 8, and 
up to 50 inches long. W'e are still going 
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strong. The fourth generation at the bench 
is producing some of the finest cJubs made. 

George Sayers 

Havorford, Pa. 

• SI is happy to add the Sayers name 
to the list and hope.s that when il 
reaches a great grandfather's status, it 
too will still be going strong.— ED. 

I LEARNED A FEW THINGS 

Sirs: 

In reporting the career of Don New- 
comhe (SI, Aug. 22 1 , 1 think Robert Cream- 
er wrote one of the bcKt Conversation 
Pieces ever to appear in your magazine. 
I am not a Dodger fan, but I enjoyed it 
very much. I am a pitcher and learned a 
few things from the article. 

h'REI) FEDDF.CK 

The Bronx, N.Y. 

MY INTREPID HERO 

Sirs: 

Npwcombe might show strength, power, 
meanness, ambition, but it doesn't seem to 
faze my hero, Robin Roberts, who has 
beaten him every time. 

Eliza Davis 

Wilmington, Del. 

EBBETS FIELD: IN MEMORIAM 

Sirs; 

I am certainly no demolition expert, but 
no one has to be to realize that in his action 
(E & D, Aug. 29) Walter O'Malley, the 
president of the Brooklyn Dodgers, .started 
taking the rivets out of Ebbets Field. Base- 
ball in Brooklyn as it has been known for a 
couple of generations is on the way out. 

It may even be that major league base- 
ball is at long last .setting like the sun along 
the Gowanus Canal— as far as Brooklyn is 
concerned. One thing is sure — Ebbets Field 
is doomed. And it is doubtful that a new, 
modern and spacious baseball .stadium will 
ever be built in Kings County. Gone now 
are the old-time trolleys that gave the ball 
club its nickname — “the Dodgers.” Gone 
are the names that were the trademark of 
the old ball park- the Ebbetses— the Mc- 
Keevers, Wilbert Robinson, Dave Driscoll 
Sr. and many legendary stars. 

Anyone who knew Ebbets Field in the 
ld20s can still see old Charlie Ebbets stand- 
ing on his special bench back of home plate 
after each game, being heckled by the fans 
who wanted him to part with his funds for 
better ballplayers. favorite crack wa.s, 
"Hey, Charlie, you dropped a dime.” 

Others can still see Steve McKeever, who 
owned 25',' of the club, standing with his 
bald head and gold-topped cane in the 
ramp behin<l home plate greeting the poli- 
ticians and personalities with his familiar 
"How’s your big heart?" 

When Charlie Ebbets died, Edward J. 
McKeever was slated to become president, 
automatically. The day Ebbets was buried 
dawned dusmally cold and wet. A steady 
rain beat down on the cemetery and on the 
bared head of Ed McKeever a.s he paid his 
final re.spects to his baseball partner. A 
week later Ed McKeever was buried too — 
the victim of pneumonia. 

Steve, his brother, never had the capacity 
for running a ball club. To him the Dodg- 
ers, the Robins, the Superbas, the Brooks 
— whatever they might have been to the 
fan — were a plaything. It seemed Steve 
wa.s prouder of hi.s original metal plumber '.s 


license that hung over the pres.s gate than 
he wa.s of the ball club. Later, however, hi.s 
daughter - Dearie — became almost sym- 
bolic with the Dodgers. 

And when they finally put the hammer 
to Ebbets Field in a couple of years, there 
will be tears not only in Brooklyn, but all 
over New York. The National League it- 
self will not be the same. Time marches on. 

Dave Driscoll Jr. 

New York 

IS THERE A PSYCHIATRIST IN 
THE STANDS? 

Sirs: 

By saying Billy Klaus is "a state of mind” 
(SI, Aug. 22) would you agree with a lead- 
ing Boston newspaper that the Red Sox 
opposition often gets "Klau-strophobia"? 

Ann Whitten 

Everett, Mass. 

• SI agrees. -ED. 

UNDERHAND BUSINESS 

Sirs: 

EVF.NTS & Discoveries (Aug. 22' de- 
scribes the advent of what is claimed to be 
an innovation in baseball in the shape of a 
pitcher who pitches underhand. Bobby Fes- 
ier, a graduate from .softball, has been tak- 
en on by the Seattle Rainiers to do with a 
regulation baseball what he had been doing 
with outstanding succes.s with a softball, 
and, when he could get the ball across the 
plate, he seems to have disconcerted oppos- 
ing batters with his unusual delivery. 

But actually, there is nothing new in 
baseball. Underhand pitching is not the 
novelty it is made out to be in the account 
of Fesler’s first appearance in a regulation 
game. Back in the early 1920s the New York 


Yankees had a pitcher named Carl Mays 
— no relation to Willie- who regularly 
threw underhand, and who was one of the 
most succes-sful mouncismen of the time. 
Frank Graham, in The S'en- York Yankreii, 
says of him, "Mays, combining a blazing 
fast ball with a sweeping underhand deliv- 
ery in which hi.s knuckles actually scraped 
the ground .sometimes as he let the ball go, 
was one of the be.st pitcher.s in either 
league." And if my memory of 30 years ago 
holds good, another Yankee pitcher named 
Warhop, who was part Indian, of the same 
era, also made use of the underhand pitch. 
But Carl Mays was an outstanding star. 

Mays is best remembered as the pitcher 
who threw the unhappy pitch that beaned 
Ray Chapman of the Cleveland Indians 
and killed him. He was one of those un- 
lucky players who were always getting 
into trouble, to whom things happened. 
As Frank Graham further remarks, "his 
methods were as underhanded as his pitch- 
ing delivery.” So he in time departed, and 
is remembered as a party in a sad accident 
rather than as the successful pitcher that 
he was. His pitching style, however, was 
not considered unorthodox at the lime, and 
there would seem to be no reason why it 
should not be taken up again by someone 
willing to master it. And if the Seattle Rai- 
niers are any rainier than our New York 
teams recently, they should hire frogmen. 

Theodore W. Knauth 

New York 

• Still, Carl Mays and all the other old- 
time submarine pitchers were not for- 
mer softball pitchers. Their deliveries, 
unlike Fesler's, bore no resemblance to 
the regulation softball delivery.— ED. 
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MISS PRISCILLA NICHOLS 


Perkj' Priscilla Nichols, 6-year-old daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruce D. Nichols of Fairfield, Conn., tried hard to 
smother a big grin when she won her first big prize in her 
first big horse show but some of Priscilla's delight popped 
out in spite of her. Priscilla, riding Silver Hills, a 22-year- 
old pony, won the lead rein competition in the Fairfield 


County Hunt Club’s junior horse show. A first-grade stu- 
dent at the Bolton School in Westport, she has been riding 
for a year and recently graduated from ponies to horses. 
After receiving a silver dish from Mrs. Gerald Vosburg, 
Priscilla told her mother, “I’ll have my cereal out of it the 
first morning, and then I’ll let you have it for cigarettes.” 
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Mercerized Ourene cotton. Colorfixt*— will not run or fade. And in Expand-0* nylon— one size fits all, 

•T M RES. PENDING U 9 PAt OPP. A DIVISION OP CMESTPR M ROTH CO . INC . MPRS. 




ciicnrettM from 

No tohncco in 
your pocket. 


POPULAR 
FILTER PRICE 


doesn’t 

get 

between 

you 

and the 
flavor! 


Marlboro 

THE NEW FILTER CIGARETTE FROM PHIUP MORRIS 


Yes, this easy-drawing but hard-working filter sure delivers 
the goods on flavor. Popular filter price. This new Marlboro 
makes it easy to change to a filter. This one you’ll like. 

(MADE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, FROM A NEW PHILIP MORRIS RECIPE] 


